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America’s New Slogan— 


“Sensible 
Saving” 


Old John Wesley's advice, 
**Make all you can—Save all 
you can—Give all you can,” 
is particularly apt these 
days. Every true American 
is willing, but the question 
of ways and means must first 
be satisfactorily answered. 
We have recently had printed 
for gratuitous distribution, a 
booklet describing various 
methods of saving, as prac- 
ticed by 100 successful Mer- 
cantile Savers. It may con- 
tain just the idea for you— 
just the practical plan to help 
you save effectively, make 
freely and give liberally dur- 
ing the coming months or 
years of national stress. 








Step to the New Account 
Desk in our Savings De- 
partment and ask for this 


booklet, entitled: 


“One Hundred 
Successful 
Savings Plans.” 


It’s well worth reading. 


Mercantile 
Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserve System— 
U. S. Government Protection 
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Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery: 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 











INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED 


on cash and royalty basis. Patents 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
tors, manufacturers, investors and 
promoters are invifed to call and 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M., 


2048-49-49a Railway Exchange, St. 
Louls, Mo, Phone, Olive 4286. 
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When Spoon River Came 
By Leslie Nelson Jennings 


We never were on any of the maps, 
And railroad folders dotted us and left 
Our destiny to the particular god 


Who watches over one-horse country 
towns. 

And then to find our annals written 
down 

In black and white—in poetry—in a 
book! 


No wonder we felt strange. 


Joe Noble bought 


The book when he went into Hamlinburg 
To buy embalming fluid; for you see 
Joe runs, along with his Emporium, 

An undertaking parlor. 


One blue day 
In April I met Reverend Snow close by 
The stone bridge at the edge of town. 
He too 
Smelt something in the air ... He 
stopped, and then 
I knew it wasn’t altogether spring 
That brought the Baptist minister so far 
From Main street’s sidewalks. It was 
plain to see 
The Reverend Snow was wrestling with 
his soul. 
It didn’t seem quite decent to draw up 
And talk about the weather, so I passed 
And wondered. 


Well, it wasn’t very long 

Till everybody had a furtive look. 

And Doctor Clark began to take the 
back 

Road into town. And Mr. Templeton, 

Our banker, seemed to have a nervous 
trick 

Of laughing and of puckering up his 
eyes 

Whenever we went in to draw 
gold. 

Miss Curran, when I met her on the 
way 

To school and banged my milk cans, 
wouldn’t smile 

smile of 


some 


That quick-lipped hers—my 
little joke 

Fell flat... . She seemed so young and 
wistful-like ; 


Something, like smoke—and yet it wasn’t 


smoke— 

Came drifting in and shut us from the 
sun. 

I felt it like a fever in my bones. 

I wasn’t sick, and vet I could have 
sworn 

People looked mottled—sort of yellow- 
ish— 


And walked as though their eyes weren’t 
very clear. 

And then I got it, straight from Rey- 
erend Snow! 

It came all thumbed and blurred and 
underscored. 

I read it through three times. 


I think I know 


Why Reverend Snow went out beyond 
the bridge 


And didn’t hear the larks in Miller’s 
field. 

I think I know why Doctor Clark comes 
home 

From country cases by the town’s back 
door. 


I think I know why Mr. Templeton 
Broke down and had to go to Hamlin- 
burg 





The writer of 


deavored to answer these questions. 
A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


interest you. 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


“Saving for Investment” has en- 
His answers may 
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To take some sort of treatment for his 
heart. 
I think T understand—at least, almost— 
Why poor Miss Curran fainted at her 
desk. 
I think ... Who is that man who found 
us out? 
We never were on any of the maps! 
—From Poetry. 
fo oho of 
Teacher—‘How many kinds of poetry 
are there?” 
Pupil—‘Three.” 
Teacher—*What are they?” 
Pupil—“Lyric, dramatic 


demic.”—Life. 


and = epi- 
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Father (of Mrs. Newlywed)—What 
was it your husband wanted to see me 
about ? 

Mrs. Newlywed—I think he wanted to 
couple of hundred dollars 
from you. The poor boy is so anxious 
to get out of debt.—Louisville Courier- 


borrow a 


Journal. 


o 2». 
oe oe me 


“Ts it necessary to inclose stamps?” 
asked the poet. “‘More necessary even 
than to inclose poetry,” responded the 
experienced author.—New York Sun. 


+ ¢ ¢ 
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Friend—I suppose deafness is a source 
of annoyance to you? 

Deaf Man—Occasionally. 
danced with a 


Last night, 
for instance, I most 
charming young lady, and I would give 


a good deal to know whether she com- 
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PLAYER PIANO 


$600 


On Convenient Terms 





Founded on the famous VOSE 
Piano, with the famous VOSE 
Tone, combined with improved 


VOSE Player features, this in- 
strument is particularly appeal- 
ing to music lovers. 


Equipped with the celebrated , 
VOSE “Controla,” a feature of 
extreme importance in phras- 
ing and bringing out the rythm. 
Also equipped with the VOSE 
patented Transposer and Tracker. 
Other instruments taken in 
exchange. 
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pared my dancing to a “zephyr” or 4 
“heifer.’-—New York Times. 
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Germany’s Upheaval 
By William Marion Reedy 


HAT has happened or is happening at Ber- 

lin is hard to make out from the cable- 

grams. That von Bethmann-Hollweg is out 
of the chancellorship and Dr. Michaelis succeeds 
him and that Dr. Zimmermann is out of the foreign 
office are about the only facts one can dig out of a 
chaos of rumors and conflicting editorials in the 
German press. It is said on one hand that the peace 
party is on top; on the other hand it is held that 
the forces insisting upon a German iron peace are 
masters of the situation. Officially the militarists 
still dominate. Hindenburg and Ludendorff and the 
crown prince—heads of the war party—presided 
over the proceedings immediately antedating von 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s retirement and have been hold- 
ing conferences with the new chancellor since. The 
Reichstag resolution echoing the repudiation of lust 
of conquest and keeping up the fiction that Ger- 
many entered upon the war only in self-defense, is by 
some though to be mere political buncombe. Super- 
ficially one cannot discover in the news any indica- 
tions that the recent changes in the government 
had origin detinitely in the peace party. The changes 
seem to have been made upon militarist initiative 
and under militarist dictation. The crown prince 
working on the Meichstay leaders has forced the 
chancellor out. There are no clear indications, we 
are told by Washington authorities, that there is 
any popular movement in Germany for an ending of 
the war. If the war spirit of the nation is broken, 
says the warning from Washington, there is no 
evidence. The activity and excitement are all among 
the politicians at the head of affairs. The salient 
fact is that two new super-Prussians are elevated 


to power. 


Some of the wise ones say that the crisis is only 
a play staged to delude the German people and to 
deceive the enemy. But that is too much to believe. 
Such an overturning of government cannot be mere 
sham. Something has occurred to cause the ruling 
caste to move as it has moved. Piecing together 
many bits of information recently leaking from Ber- 
lin we find reasons for the recent action. Hope of 
a separate peace with Russia vanished with the 
resumption of the Russian offensive. Submarine 
effectiveness has diminished. The army in the 
west has lost ground steadily. United States troops 

The American em- 


Worse than 


are just behind the battle lines. 
bargo shut off supplies from neutrals. 
all this, Austria wants peace, and, signilicantly, the 
Catholic Erzberger, inspired from Rome, supported 
by Bavaria, and co-operated with from Vienna, leads 


a revolt from blind following of the «chancellor. 


The Center and the radicals are now en bloc. This 
was enough to cause the holding of a Kronrat, with 
the crown prince, Hindenburg and Ludendorff in 
attendance. It is absurd to suppose that back of 
Erzberger’s action are only Viennese politics and 
Vatican intrigue. There must be much _ popular 
support for such a movement or it would not 
have been begun. Then there must be a break in 
German solidarity, a disintegration of that spiritual 
unification of which once we heard so much. The 
Reichstag evidently favors a peace on the basis of 
the status quo. That will not suit the enemy; it is 
not even a tentative peace offer, in the enemy’s 
view. But it does mean a surrender of the dream 
of “Wilhelm, Emperor of the World” and the world 
under German kultur. Furthermore, the Reichstag 
declares against economic enmity after the war. That 
means that the Reichstag is in dread of an outcome 
of the war that will leave Germany isolated from 
the remainder of the world, ruined commercially and 
industrially. Some cable quotations from the Ger- 
man press show a marked freedom and asperity in 
criticism of the kaiser. One gathers that there is 
little regret for Hollweg. He said the end justified 
the means in going through Belgium. The end was 
not attained. Hollweg has earned only the infamy 


that is deepened by failure. 


The Washington assertion that the changes at 
Berlin refer only to international affairs, universal 
suffrage and the like, is hardly borne out by careful 
examination of the circumstances. Germany is be- 


ginning to realize, if not that she is defeated, at 


~ 


least that she cannot win. Militarists and junkers i 
securing representatives at the head of affairs are 
only saving their faces. They may he only taking 


precautions against revolution. 


The new chancellor will announce his policies on 
Thursday. Backed by the crown prince, Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, he will be expected to make 
another appeal to the religion of valor, but what 
shall he say to the demonstration prompted from 
Vienna and the Vatican and supported by Bavaria? 
Hollweg fell because he could not ride the two horses 
of peace and war. How can Michaelis perform the 
feat? It seems impossible that there should not be 
forthcoming from him some intimation of terms of 
peace more definite than those suggested as ready ta 
be submitted to a conference last December. The 
conclusion is warranted, I think, that the beginning 
of the end is at hand in Germany. The “nerves” 
that Hindenburg said would carry her to victory are 
failing. Hope of military or naval success is gone. 
Austria cannot longer be relied on. A negotiated 
peace is all that is possible, and the sooner it is 
negotiated the better. 


New York, Jury 17. 
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Reflections 
By W. M.R. 


The Triumph of Sinn lem 


Around New York [| hear it said that T. P. O’Con 
nor met a frost when he came to this country to get 
support for the Trish Nationalist cause. The Sinn 
Feiners and the Clan-na-Gael are said to have the 
dominence now in Irish-American circles. This was 
not the case prior to the Dublin insurrection. Since 
that event a lot of the [rish constitutionalists have 
evone over to the Trish revolutionists. .\nd the worst 
of it is, so far as concerns T. P. and his mission, 
that the Reyvolutionists are coming to the top im tre 
land. Vhe Sinn Feiners are carrying clections. “They 
carried last week a constituency that had been Na 
tionalist for thirty years. They elected a paroled 
insurrectionist to succeed Willie Redmond, brothe: 
of the Irish leader in parliament, and they did it in 
disregard of that gallant man’s dying appeal to the 
Irish to stand by the Nationalists and the govern- 
ment. This is the third election in Ireland that the 
Oddly the Sinn Fein 
ers who do not believe in participating at all in 


Reyvolutionists have carried. 


English government of Ireland are trying for par 
hamentary seats. They don’t want the places. They 
make the races simply because they can demonstrate 
through the election returns that the Trish people do 
not want the kind of home rule the Nationalists have 
secured, “with a string to it.” Sinn Fein says that 
Ireland is tired of Nationalists who cease to be 
Irishmen when they get into parliament, and become 
Liberal politicians. The conditions in Ireland are 
reflected here. Vhe Trish think that Redmond, Dillon, 
©’Connor and their associates have been fooled by 
the British and that the forthcoming convention to 
formulate a home rule plan will be packed in the 
interest of British politics. That is the argument 
that John Devoy makes in The Gaelic slimerican, 
It is the point of view of such an eminent Sinn 
Feiner as O'Neill Ryan of St. Louis. To be sure 
three elections of Revolutionists does not mean that 
the whole of Ireland is opposed to constitutional 
methods of securing home rule, but they do show 
that the solidarity of the Nationalist organization 
is broken. The incidents give great encouragement 
to William O'Brien and Tim Healey who have 
always fought Kedmond and Dillon. It is rather 
surprising to hear Irishmen saying in New York that 
there’s no use listening to T. P. O’Connor because 
he hasn’t been in Ireland for years and has always 
represented in parliament an English constituency. 
That, say the Sinn Feiners, is symbolic of the Irish 
situation in parliament. The Irish members view 
the Irish question not as Irishmen but as British 
And that is why the Irish people, re- 
membering the shelving of home rule, the Curragh 
mutiny, the honors to Carson without Nationalist 
protest, the terrible reprisals for the Dublin insur- 


politicians. 


rection, have reached the conclusion that they don’t 
want the Nationalists to have all the say in the home 
rule conference. Sinn Fein is making a_ political 
demonstration to show that it and not the constitu- 
tionalists represent what Ireland thinks and wishes. 
Around New York the Irish who are in politics 
realize that the Redmondites have been whip-sawed 
and done up at every turn, The thought is general 
that the conference will be packed in favor of the 
old crowd, unless that old crowd can be discredited. 
A conference that will follow the lines on which 
home rule has been passed and then suspended will 
command no support in Ireland. It commands 
little here. That is why we hear so little about the 
O'Connor visit. His reception has been depressing. 
We would hear more about it but for the fact that 
it is bad news for our ally. Sinn Feiners look like 
winners. Therefore many American Irish are ready 
to help them, not that Sinn Fein represents Ameri- 
can conceptions of the best policy, but because it 
Sinn Fein may be able 
te scare England into doing something for Ireland, 


seems to promise success. 


since the constitutionalists could only get home rule 
on the statute books but could not get it enforced. 
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li is feared by some that Sinn) Fein activity may 


render home rule impossible, that the conference 


be called of. Great Britain cannot grant [rish 
mdependence out-and-out, now. Sinn Fein is social 


istic and that frightens Redmondite property interests 


1 


little less than it does Ulsterite industrialism. Still 


another view is that even such hope as there may be 
for Ireland in’ Sinn Fein vanishes with the signs 
of a breaking Germany. But all this is mostly 
outstanding fact is that T. P. 
O’Connor’s visit to this country reveals how the 


speculation. — The 
revolutionarics haye captured a large clement. of 
Irish-American opinion, The old split that) was 
thought to be healed is reopened. — lrish-American 
influence will not solidly back Redmond now as. it 
would have done. Then too Trish disunion is dis- 
heartening on the eve of the conference. The chance 
of Trish agreement upon a home rule policy is small. 
Petween irreconcilable Ulster and irreconcilable Sinn 
Fein, with constitutional nationalists palpably weak- 
ened in popular support, home rule may be hung up 
Mr; “E. 
against the had news from home. 


lonver, P. ©’Connor can make no headway 
When the Red- 
mondites cannot clect a successor to William Red- 
mond in a district they have carried for thirty 
*, they must be in a bad way all over Ireland. 


Veal 


J 
~~ 


Gotham’s Local Politics 
Not even the war in its innumerable exciting 
phases can make the New Yorker drop his interest 
in the politics of the metropolis. There is a may- 
From all I can gather 
it scems likely that Mr. John Purroy Mitchell will 
he elected to succeed himself as mayor. He has 


oralty campaign coming on. 


been a good mayor. He has not been good to 
Tammany Hall, but for all that it is understood 
that Tammany, under the leadership of Charles F. 
Murphy, is or will be for him. There is no doubt 
that if Tammany sticks to him solidly he will win. 
He will get the ‘ good government—vote. 
Mitchell has been a splendid mugwump officially, 


*¥00-200"- 
and he is popular personally. He tangoes_ beauti- 
fully and he makes a neat and strong public speech. 
In all the receptions to the notable representatives 
of foreign governments he has made an impressive 
“front” for the city. There is nothing radical about 
him, which is strange in a descendant of John 
Mitchell the Trish agitator. 

erait exposures during his administration. 


There have been no 
Every- 
thing has been commendably clean. 

The Republicans seem to be all split up in local 
No one about New York has the faintest 
suspicion as to whom they will nominate or how 


politics. 
they will fuse. There is a dearth of possibilities 
“mentioned” for the place. The Republicans of the 
hetter sort are not violently opposed to Mitchell. 
They are thinking more about the governor of New 
York and his future than about the mayoralty. They 
think that Whitman may be the next nominee for 
president on their ticket. Recently Col. Roosevelt, 
who has in the past opposed Whitman rather acridly, 
made a pleasant speech in which he referred to the 
fact that Whitman now occupies one and may pos- 
sibly later occupy another chair once occupied by 
him. Of course the greatest New York Republican 
is Elihu Root. Indeed he’s a great American too, as 
he has shown in Russia. Root is said to be with 
Whitman. Ex-President Taft, now more popular 
than ever with people of all parties, is friendly to 
Whitman. And the governor is a consummate poli- 
tician, if not yet a statesman. But all this is by 
the way, so far as the mayoralty is concerned. All 
I can say is that I asked twenty well-posted New 
Yorkers whom the Republicans were talking about 
nominating and not one of them could say. The big 
majority for Hughes last November does not seem 
to have held the party together. President Wilson's 
coming around in favor of war has smashed the one 
thine that held the party together in the empire state 
and more especially in the city. 

Strongest of all opposition to the renomination and 
re-election of Mitchell will be that of some elements 


among the Roman Catholics. The mayor came out 


emphatically, it will be remembered, against any 
favoritism towards Catholic cleemosynary institu 
Some Catholics thought that such establish 


ments should not be questioned as to their use of 


tions. 


state funds or the details of their management. 
Some of them indulged in subterranean activities 
calculated to obstruct investigation and regulation 
Mayor Mitchell, who is himself a Roman Catholic, 
said that as the representative of all the people he 
would see that public money was properly expended, 
and that Catholic as well as other sectarian institu- 
tions would be held to an accounting. Some of the 
Catholic clergy talked very foolishly and acted more 
foolishly; but it was shown conclusively that their 
institutions were dealt with exactly as were others, 
and if some of their charities were more loosely 
conducted than others, the blame for exposure rested 
on the management rather than on the exposers. The 
mayor and other city officials had so overwhelmingly 
the better case that the best Catholic citizenry came 
out against any agitation on the theory of oppression 
and persecution. Open and organized Catholic op- 
position to Mayor Mitchell has disappeared. There 
may be some under cover, but it is generally believed 
that this some does not mean much. Many Catholics 
believe that the official stand for more careful man- 
agement of those institutions that shared in support 
from public funds was for the good of the institu- 
tions, 


° 
° 


Germans Join Socialists 

There is strong German opposition to Mayor 
Mitchell, but that too is concealed. The pro-Germans 
in New York sing small these days. The general 
feeling against Germans who are known or suspected 
of opposition to the war is quite astonishing to one 
from St. Louis. I was warned the other day against 
being seen in public with George Sylvester Viereck. 
We have no such Germanic enthusiasts as Vicreck in 
We don’t hear so much about German 
If St. Louis Germans denounce 


St. Louis. 
spies in St. Louis. 
our ally, Great Britain, as Viereck does, or if they 
change their pro-German talk to patter about pa- 
cifism, we simply let them rave. In New York people 
who talk that way are made to feel in many ways 
the weight of social disapproval. For myself I like 
my old-time friends and shall not drop them for 
opinion’s sake, though I could not support one who 
actually plotted treason or participated in overt acts 
designed to obstruct this country’s prosecution of the 
war. Viereck is just now a symptom. In his paper 
he writes pacifist socialism. He runs in each issue a 
kind of literary digest of the socialistic papers. Tle 
prints a lot of radical criticism of war in general 
and of our conduct of our share in the war. To me 
all this is funny, remembering Viereck’s poems about 
William II and Bismarck. He was a wild dionysiac 
exponent of “the religion of valor.” But he was no 
worse than Max Harden in that respect. Harden 
too wrote in 1914 and even in 1915 as if William 
Hohenzollern was to be the emperor of the world. 
Now Harden has changed his tune. But the German 
government has suppressed his paper, Zukunft, and 
drafted him into a military clerkship. Viereck’s paper 
indicates that the policy of those Germans in this 
country who are still at heart loyal to Germany, in 
spite of their American citizenship, are going to 
exercise their political strength as Socialists. They 
say that the Republican and Democratic parties are 
equally hostile to the German idea. The only thing 
Germans can do is to get into the only party that will 
fight against the iniquity of war. For war has be- 
come an iniquity, now that it is discovered that Ger- 
man thoroughness can start a war but cannot win it. 
It is excruciating to hear Viereck, for example, de- 
nouncing militarism. Viereck thinks that because of 
accessions of German malcontents from the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties there will be a social- 
istic vote in the next national election of five million 
votes. He thinks that in the next New York City 
elections the Socialists will be so extensively aided 
by the pro-Germans that the Socialists may elect the 
mayor. He has great hopes of a solid Socialist vote 
on the East Side. Ex-Govyernor William Sulzer feels 
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the same way about it. He is a Prohibitionist. His 
belief is that the Prohibitionists are disgusted with 
both the old parties because of events at Washington 
of late, and will join with the Socialists. Some peo- 
ple may smile at this, but as a matter of fact there 
are many Prohibitionists among the Socialists, if 
not many Socialists among the Prohibitionists. I am 
told that there is a big drift to Socialism among the 
Lutherans of the middle west. And you will hear 
pro-Germans talking sympathetically about the ac- 
tivities of the I. W. W. in the farther west. The 
New York City Socialists are talking of nominating 
Morris Hillquit for mayor. Academically he is a 
powerful man, but there are more personally popular 
men in the party, or there were until the American 
group left the organization on the ground that So- 
cialists should not hold out for the whole loaf but 
should support democracy as against autocracy in 
the present war, as promising an approximation of 
Hillquit hasn’t had quite so great a repu- 
tation, either, since his debate with Father John 
Ryan, the Catholic sociologist and economist, in one 
of the magazines a few years ago. The priest 
showed up Hillquit as a nebulous thinker. 


socialism. 
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Hillquit and Hearst 

Hillquit’s nomination for mayor of New York by 
the Socialists has about determined Republicans to 
fuse with the Democrats. It is accepted that Hillquit 
will be the strongest radical nominee for the office 
since Henry George ran, dying just before the elec- 
tion. He wiil get more votes than Charles Edward 
Russell, Socialist, in 1913, and that was 32,000. The 
radicals helped elect Mitchell over McCall. They 
are expected now to swing to Hillquit. Socialists 
have twice clected congressmen on the East Side and 
two Socialist assemblymen have been chosen in 
Last year Hillquit got 4,129 votes for 
congress in the twentieth district in New York City. 
The Democrat had only 4,542; the Republican, 3,907. 
For the mayoralty Hillquit would probably get more 
votes than such a Republican as Nicholas Murray 


Brookly Nn. 


Butler, who has been “mentioned.” There is, of 
course, the question of what William Randolph 
Hearst will do in the campaign, with his papers. 
Ilearst is, or was when last on record, anti-Wilson 
and considerably pro-German. He has been spoken 
of as a possibility, but not seriously. There’s no 
counting on Hearst in politics, no unscrewing the 
inscrutable. Tlearst is for Hearst and a sensation, 
always. 


The Socialist Split 

Socialism may get many Germanistic recruits from 
the old parties, but it has lost a lot of strong men 
Who have declared for the United States against 
Germany. George D. Herron, whose book “The 
Menace of Peace” is a lyric battleery against Ger- 
many, Charles Upton Sinclair. 
William English Walling, John Spargo, the two 
Stokes, to mention but a few, represent a large 
dk fection, 


Edward Russell, 


While Clarence Darrow is not a Social- 
ist, but rather an Anarchist, he is representative of 
He wrote “Resist Not Evil,” but 
now he joins the “Sammees” abroad in shouting 


ultra-radicalism. 

“Can the Kaiser!” A. M. Simonds is another pro- 
War-for the-time-being Socialist. There remain Max 
Eastman, philosopher and poet who preaches pacifism 
and resistance to conscription in The Masses—when 
the paper is not suppressed. Eastman is an ex- 
tremely able and very brilliant man, but he is more 
Pro-German than he is anti-war, as is shown in his 
hook “Understanding Germany.” The Socialists have 
a daily paper in New York, The Call—journalistically 
Within its limitations as to prin- 
ciple, it is as good an example of excellent jour- 
nalistic method as the very different Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. While The Masses has been excluded 
from the mails, The Call has not. As showing that 
there is money behind the pacifist and pro-German 
movement, it may be stated that The Call was hard 
up before we went into the war and quite a big fund 
has been raised to keep it going. You will hear 
German-Americans quoting The Call frequently. 1 


’ 


a splendid paper. 
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may add that there are two other daily papers that 
help the pro-German cause fairly well: the Evening 
Mail and the New York Tribune. 
have nothing but discredit and belittlement for the 
Republican but, 


These papers 


administration. The Tribune is 
aside from Frank Simond’s war articles, which are 
pro-Ally to the core, its editorial course looks as if 
it were subsidized by a reptile fund in Berlin, so 
far does it carry its opposition to the Democratic 


party. To this it has come naturally from its old- 
time “bloody-shirtism.” 
oe 


How the Single Taxers Divide 

I don’t take much stock in the theory of a tre- 
mendous accession of Socialist strength. The mere 
fact that pro-Germans have taken up Socialism will 
drive a lot of Americans out of the party. Socialism 
has always suffered because of its German flavor. 
The party has ever been regarded as a foreign party. 
So Americans have regarded its “internationalism.” 
And here, as in England, Germany, France, Russia 
and Italy, at the coming of war, internationalism has 
“blown up” and nationalism, heretofore considered 
obsolete has sprung into new life. The thought oc- 
curs to me that there has been only one_ purely 
American root-reformer, economist and social phi- 
losopher—Henry George. All the other great revo- 
lutionists have been German or French or Russian or 
Italian, or if there have been some in England, their 
inspiration has been mostly Gallic or Germanic. If 
Americans want “radicalism that will work” they can 
gct in George's books a first-class home-made article. 
The Single Taxers have been somewhat split by the 
war, though I suppose most of them are pro-Ally. 
I know a lot of them have been very bitter against 
Daniel Kiefer, chairman of the National Single Tax 
Commission, because of his anti-war and anti-con- 
scription utterances, but his attitude is personal and 
not official, and he is sane enough to see that no mat- 
ter how hostile he feels towards war or conscription 
or how friendly he may be towards Germany, this is 
the time, when taxation is such a live issue, when 
the need of both food and revenue is so evident, 
to press the single tax upon public attention. The 
national organ of the single tax is The Public, lately 
transplanted from Chicago to New York. The Public 
rather reluctantly supports the administration on the 
priciple that if we are for a world of fundamental 
democracy, the first thing to do is to get rid of 
A lot of pacilists do not like 
They are mad at Mrs. 


militaristic autocracy. 
this course of The Public’s. 
Joseph Fels for steering the paper’s course that way ; 
but there are probably not so many angry at The 
Public’s course as there are others resentful of 
Kiefer’s anti-administration, and therefore  pro- 
German, performances. I don’t think that many 
Single Taxers will join the Socialists in an effort to 
doom the administration in the name of peace, but 
in the interest of Germany. If matters come to a 
crisis I should say rather that the line-up will be 
Americans all against open or covert Teutonism. 
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Putting on the Screws 

It seems to me that the administration is getting 
the anti-war element under subjection. The swift 
conviction and confinement of Alexander Berkmann 
and Emma Goldman has had a silencing effect. 
Berkmann doesn’t amount to much, but Emma Geld- 
man represented real personal power. She has mag- 
retism. Despite her ultra views people like her for 
her possession of wit and humor and imagination 
and courage. She was a shining mark among those 
defying the state and when she overstepped the line 
the authorities would not be bluffed. A lot of 
irreconcilables thought that the government would 
not dare to attack free speech and punish those who 
exercised it. The case of Berkmann and I'mma 
Goldman shows that the government will govern. So 
with the suppression of The Masses and other anti- 
They are powerless when barred 


war periodicals. 
from the mails. 
that they are not against this 
The fact is that they fight the battle 
It is not good to record 


They have no case when they say 
country, but only 
against war. 
of the country’s enemies, 
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the suppression of periodicals and speakers; such 
suppression savors of the autotracy we have set out 
to fight 


against us, and if it is a fundamental of radicalism 


Still, it’s a case of he who is not with us is 


that liberty shall flourish on the earth, it is hard to 
see how a government fighting for liberty can do 
otherwise than suppress the people and papers who 
and which directly or indirectly obstruct the attack 
upon the one Power that is in supreme reaction 
against democracy. Personally I am fond of honest 
little Emma Goldman, but I can’t understand how 
it is that, with her wish to smash the plutocracy and 
the bourgeoisie here she can oppose a national or a 
world-wide assault upon kaiserism. She approved 
Berkmann’s attempt to kill Frick and the McNamaras’ 
Why doesn’t she 
approve a bigger movement to get rid of the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs? You'd think that she 
would look with favor on a war that has already 
overthrown the Romanoffs. Anyhow, Emma Gold- 
man has been put away. And the fact that she has 
been will probably cause other anti-government agi- 
tators to put the soft pedal on themselves. For in- 
stance: Frank Harris, editor of Pearson’s Magazine. 


dynamite exploit in Los Angeles. 


Harris is a famous and splendid writer, a remark- 
able, incandescent, inflammatory man. He uses Pear- 
son’s Magazine to help the Germans by abusing the 
English. Once editor of the most reactionary paper 
in the world, The Saturday Review of London, he 
is now a Socialist leader. The voice is the voice 
of Socialism, but the hand is the hand of Germany. 
Harris has supreme literary skill in conducting his 
anti-United States campaign by indirection, but he 
deceives nobody. He says he is an American, but 
when he was editing The Saturday Review during 
the Spanish-American war he was more virulent 
against the United States than the editors in Madrid. 
Thus far the authorities have taken no notice of 
Frank Harris or of Pearson’s Magazine, but how 
long they will hold off the heavy hand no one can 
tell. The other day New York was shocked by the 
arrest of a banker named Rudolph Hecht. He was 
taken from his apartments fn the St. Regis. That 
the government would dare to arrest anyone who 
could afford to live at the St. Regis was enough to 
take the New Yorker’s breath away. Hecht is sup- 
posed to have been a German agent. He floated a 
German loan in this country in 1915, when he had a 
perfect legal right to do so. Now it is suspected 
that he has been acting for Germany in other mat- 
ters since our entering the war. He is a citizen of 
Germany, but a high officer in an American banking 
firm. Exactly what he is accused of doing the papers 
do not say, but his arrest has impressed New York- 
ers with the idea that position and wealth and pull 
will not avail against the government. As the day 
for the drawing of the conscription numbers ap- 
proaches it is plain that the authorities are going to 
act drastically against all the men and women, high 
and low, who place any obstacles in the way of rais- 
ing the army. There was no trouble about registra- 
tion for conscription, but there may be considerable 
over conscription itself. Signs multiply that the gov- 
ernment is getting ready to stop the trouble before 


it starts. 


About a Paper 
People outside of New York know very little 
about the newspapers of the big city, outside of 
three or four. I find among those generally un- 
known dailies a very good one, The Globe. 1 don't 
know who edits it or owns it. The names of the 
corporation officers thereof mean nothing to me. 
But the Globe is an excellent newspaper in that it 
contains all the news you will find in the more 
famous sheets, admirably condensed, under single 
or at most double heads. There are articles with 
more headlines, of course, but there is no such 
waste of space in headlines as you will find in the 
thunderers. The Globe does not skimp its news. It 
cuts out repetition and elaboration. The paper has 
many features, among them a daily article by Dr. 
Frank Crane, who, U think, is one of the best editor- 


ial writers in America. He is a sane radical, Rarely 


1G 

does an article of his run over O00 words \nd 
the words are seldom big words. The paper has a 
“colyum,” too, conducted by S. Jay Kauffman. It 


is a colyum of criticism and humor, occasionally ot 
verse. Once in a while Kauffman writes prosily 
and that’s a great relief. Most other ‘“colyumists” 
The result 
Kauffman has the courage delib- 


are everlastingly straining for brilliance. 
is awful at times. 
erately to be prosy upon subjects that should be 
dealt with in prose. He is seldom as florid in writing 
as he is, occasionally, in his habiliments. But some 
how he can make symphonies of the noisiest of duds 
Old-timers in journalism will remember that what 
is now The Globe was once The Commercial Adver 
tiser, which carried authority in its day. The visitor 
to New York City will find the paper to-day a grat 
ifying relief after the plangency of some and the 
stodginess of others of the papers that are quoted 
so often ‘in the provinces.” 


Og 
A New Congressman 
The East now sees another portent. A man 


named John M. Baer has been elected to congress 
from North Dakota. 
Democrat. He is the representative of the Farmers’ 
Non-Partisan League. 
session of all the state offices in North Dakota. 


He is neither Republican not 
That organization has pos- 


It has a corps of organizers that covers the state in a 
fleet of 700 Fords. The league is in favor of state 
owned grain elevators. More than that it favors the 
exemption of improvements from taxation. The 
farmers want the state to run its own slaughte: 
houses and railroad terminals. So strong are they 
the two old parties are practically wiped out. The 
farmers elected a governor last year Dy a plurality 
of 67,000 in a total vote of 110,000, This recalls the 
triumphs of the Wheel, the Farmers’ Alliance and 
the Grange. Some people think the Grange lives 
only in the word “granger,” as indicating a farmer 
or as a designation of certain western railroads on 
But the Grange lives and it has 
This man Baer is only twenty- 


the stock exchange. 
a million members. 
five and is a cartoonist on the 
The Non-Partisan Leader. 
that Baer will stand in congress against war policics 


farmers’ paper 
It is reported in the easi 


I have been reading the paper h 
works on for a long time. It pays little or no atten 
tion to the war. It is for the farmer first, last and 
all the time, and against railroads, banks, grain ex 


This is denied. 


changes and all the institutions of “plutocracy.” = | 
don’t think the farmers are Socialists or anti-war. 
Indeed the farmers seem to be stronger for war 
than most city folks. The farmers are not tied up 
with the I. W. W. in the west. On the contrary : 
they behold with glee the action of the authorities 
who give the I. W. W. not hours but minutes to get 
out of neighborhoods where they talk the general 
strike and sabotage. So far as I can make out. 
North Dakota’s new congressman will not be a re- 
cruit for the group of wilful men who are so efii- 
cient in making trouble for the administration. A 
letter from Fargo in the pro-German Evening Mai 
says that the Non-Partisan League leaders resent the 
imputation of disloyalty to the administration’s wai 
policy. It has been said at Washington that all the 
pro-German senators are stronger with their con- 
stituents than ever. The Baer election seemed a 
straw indicating that condition in the west, but it 
was only seeming. 


H.C. L. and Topper 
I read in the papers that New York hotel men had 
pledged co-operation with the Washington authorities 
to keep down the high cost of living. 
doing it I can’t say. 
wine or other drinks runs up to $15; a luncheon 


How they are 
A luncheon for four without 


for three costs $10. The cost of living in New York 
is uncontrollable. The “suckers” from the outlying 
regions will be served. They want what they want 
when they come to Gotham, and they throw money 
away in the hotels and cafés here while they are 
cutting expenses at home. The only thing cheap in 
New York is taxi-fare. You can get to pretty nearly 
any place for a dollar at most. Of old it was 
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said that one could go away from home for any 
length of time and get by on an expenditure of 
$10 per day per person. Not now. The cost is 
nearer twenty than ten dollars if you cover any 
ground at all and do not live at the Childs’ 
restaurants. The theater is beyond the ordinary 
citizen’s reach, with tickets at $2.50 at the box 
office and $3.50 to $5 at the scalpers’, if they are to 
be had at all. Sometimes you're sorry the tickets 
are procurable, as I was when a friend bought us 
into “The Passing Show” at the Winter Garden. 
Never in a long life have IT seen or heard such a 
dull performance. The place was packed, but the 
packees didn’t seem to be enjoying themselves. Not 
even when some more than usually broad witticism 
was thrown off. There’s a plenitude of girl, sure. 
There’s the runway on which the girls come to the 
stage over the heads of the audience. The piece is 
machine-made. And in the midst of it all poor old 
De Wolf Hopper. He works hard in the line of 
patter but it is all stuff of the days of long ago. He 
recites a poem about a Raines law sandwich but it 
is not “Casey at the Bat.’ He plays the role of 
Japanese mandarin in one scene, but alas for the 
memories of “Wane” or the “Mikado.” The Win- 
‘set’”” Hopper. And if 


ter Garden audience doesn’t 
you knew him in his prime you wonder at the change 
in him. It is pitiful to see him in a culminating 
scene of which the funny point is that a beseeching 
wife pulls of one of the tails of his evening coat. 
There were some good specialties in the show by 
Irene Franklin and some others, but they were not 
equal to the task of dispelling one’s melancholy over 
the fall of De Wolf Hopper. Putting up $2.50 to see 
and hear him in such a part as he now fills is too 
much like contributing to a floral tribute to the de- 


ceased. 


Joseph Jay Pastoriza 

There may haye been mention in some New York 
paper of the death by apoplexy of Joseph Jay Pas- 
toriza, mayor of Houston, Texas, but I did not see it. 
Yet Pastoriza was one of the big men of this coun- 
People wept 
A few 
years ago some of those who wept were denouncing 


try—a big man possessed by a big idea. 
in Houston when his death was announced. 
him as a foe of society. From being regarded as a 
harmless crank on the single tax he had become 
Houston’s first citizen. He became mayor of Hous- 
ton three months ago. He had heen tax commis- 
sioner. In the latter office he created a stir by apply- 
ing rudimentary single tax principles to the assess- 
ment of property. The big interests fought him, 
hut their fight only brought out the strong points of 
his case. He won his contentions so far as they went, 
and then the people elected him to the mayoralty. 
He was born in New Orleans in 1854 of Portu- 
euese parents, and with his brother was adopted by 
a man named Joseph Jay Daly, from whom he took 
his middle name. In course of time he accumulated 
some money. He followed the philosophy of Ben 
Franklin. In many humble callings two things he 
never forgot: to study both books and life and to 
save a little money. He was an early convert to the 
doctrine of Henry George, and in due course he 
toured this country and Europe observing govern- 
mental and social conditions in the light of that 
gospel. He became a lucidly forceful speaker. Back 
in 1904 he built a log cabin in a conspicuous place at 
the junction of Caroline and Cleburne streets in 
Houston and then erected a big sign over the place. 
That sign read as follows: “These two lots cost me 
in 1902 $370. I will hold them until the population 
has made them worth $5000. This profit I will get 
instead of the community who created it and who 
would have received it in betterments had we the 
single tax. Read ‘Progress and Poverty’ by Henry 
George.” He signed his name at the bottom. People 
read the sign and laughed. Some of them read the 
hook thus advertised, and were converted. Pastoriza 
preached his doctrine always, everywhere. The fact 
that he could make money proved to not a few that 
his crankery was a thing worth looking into. Then 
came his election as tax commissioner. Briefly, he 
purposed untaxing things, like furniture, stocks of 


merchandise, pianos, household furniture, machinery, 
money in bank. Of course the tax that came off 
those things had to go somewhere and it fell on land 
There was a fierce row by the landed interest and its 
allies. But Pastoriza declared that if he couldn’t tax 
as he wished he would tax as the exact letter of the 
That meant getting at every dollar 
It meant 


law decreed. 
in bank, at all stock, at every mortgage. 
digging into every bank’s and corporation's business, 
The enemy fought him in the courts but they could 
He was strengthened. Twice the peo- 
ple re-elected him. Then they chose him mayor, and 
just about the time his administration was getting 


not stop him. 


under way death took him. Houston mourns him as 
Cleveland has long mourned Tom Johnson. For 
Pastoriza had bestowed fame upon Houston. The 
state of Texas was permeated by the Pastoriza 
propaganda of practice. Texas farm-tenants caught 
the single tax idea and are now organized in its 
behalf. The Houston plan of taxation has been 
earnestly studied and discussed everywhere.  Pas- 
toriza was a lovable man. Only one thing he hated 
—injustice. He was often abused for his cause but 
he never came back in kind. He discussed conditions 
rather than men. With a finely acute mind, with 
an especial gift for following economic tangles and 
getting down to root matters, he was in his personal 
relations a very simple man, almost guileless in fact. 
He lived for the Henry George idea. He died for it, 
too, because he had been warned to slow down in 
his labors. So Henry George died, as the climax of 
his campaign for the mayoralty of New York. It 
is a man’s good way to die. 
¢, 
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A Billion for Medicine 

Dr. Franklin H. Martin of the medical war board 
has issued a warning to the country on the score of 
the danger of a shortage of physicians and sur- 
geons. Thousands of practitioners will be taken into 
the army and navy. If we are to have an army of 
two million men there are not enough physicians 
and surgeons in the country to do the work neces- 
sary. Not alone has the health of the army to be 
taken care of, but there are the people left at home. 
The public health will suffer. Some of the anti- 
medicine people will say “the fewer doctors and sur- 
geons the better.” But the vast majority of people 
helieve in physicians and surgeons and will miss 
them. This may be “error” but be that as it may, 
the people who have wrong thought have a right 
to be treated as they wish, even as the people who 
have right thought. In Great Britain we are told 
there is a terrible lack of physicians at home. There 
are quite large communities without more than two 
or three. In France, too, the supply is short. Both 
those countries have caught up with the enemy in 
the matter of munitions, but they seem to be far 
behind in the matter of sanitation. We should not be 
caught in the same way. We have immediate need 
of 20,000 surgeons. It is absurd to suppose that they 
will be found up to the required standard. There 
will be a tremendous percentage of medical defec- 
tives when the examinations are concluded. I talked 
with a medical examiner of medical volunteers the 
other day. He said that the showing of ignorance 
in the examination is “frightful.” “It makes my 
blood run cold,” he said, “to think of the number 
and the kind of doctors practicing on the people of 
this country. There are thousands whom the simplest 
questions expose as unfit to attend a sick cat. They 
certainly are not fit to take care of the army. They 
should not be allowed to prey upon the civil popu- 
lation.” From further remarks by this gentleman I 
gather that what this country needs is not only 
more but better education. The war will be a good 
thing if it brings about a change in the general 
condition of medicine. It is no wonder that so 
many new cults in opposition to established medicine 
are springing up and flourishing. The plain people 


have not been wholly mistaken in turning away from 
doctors and surgeons. It is little satisfaction to 
know, however, that bad as medicine has become, 
things will be worse if there be nothing done to 
increase the supply of medical men. 


But how are 
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The answer is that we must 
provide more medical colleges. That will take time 
We have heard a great 
stricter 


we going to do this ? 


and money—a lot of both. 
deal lately of making 
license to practice. Graduation was said to be too 
easy. Now the urgency of need would seem to 
prompt a speeding up of medical education. We must 
turn out physicians faster and more numerously. 
This can be done, at once, only by the sacrifice of 
thoroughness in training. We cannot produce scien- 
tists in the twinkling of an eye. Many young men 
in medical colleges have gone to the front as 
soldiers. Dr. Franklin Martin says that this must 
not continue. The medical colleges must be kept 
full, even as the fighting regiments must be. The 
army must have surgeons in a steady stream and 
the people who stay behind must be given proper 
medical care too. 
as big guns. The medical colleges will have to be 
supported by public money, national, state and mu- 
nicipal. There is no other way out that anyone can 
see. Private philanthropy is not now equal to the 
task. It will be less so as the war continues, for 
the philanthropists will be heavily taxed and _ their 
revenues cut down. Mr. Balfour told us when he 
came over from England that the allies asked first 
and most urgently for medical aid. We have sent 
over many physicians and surgeons. Now we need 
them for ourselves. Not only that, we must supply 
physicians for those countries after the war. This 
is an issue of the utmost importance in the situation. 
The country cannot meet it too quickly. We may 
have to meet it by recognizing, for the time being. 
schools of medicine at which the “regulars” 
And the range of the problem goes beyond the 
There is the matter of 
Reports from the English and French 


requirements for 


Medicine is as important in war 


scoff. 


mere supply of doctors. 
sanitation. 
armies tell of the terrible spread of tuberculosis, 
typhoid and other diseases. The diseases rage back 
of the armies too. One gathers that this is not 
true of the Germans. The German cities are sani 
tary. The population is well taken care of medically. 
Healthy citizens had to be provided in order to 
furnish healthy soldiers. 
forty hospital beds per thousand inhabitants. 


In Germany there were 
Here 
we have only six per thousand. We read that in 
Germany after three years of war one never sces 2 
Every 
man losing a.limb is provided with an artificial onc 


man with a wooden leg or an empty sleeve. 


and taught Low to use it before leaving the hos- 
pital. 
for our wounded? 


Have we made any such provision as that 
I doubt it. 
and sanitation in the army are praised in the highest 
terms, while all we hear on the same subject fron 
France and England is dismal and depressing. Our 
cities must pay especial attention to sanitation while 
the supply of doctors is being prepared. But what 
is needed most are more medical schools or public 


German medication 


aid in abundance for such schools as exist. The 
government must pour out money like water to keep 
this a healthy nation at home as in the fields. A 
billion dollar appropriation for medical and surgical 
education would not be too big. Physicians and 
surgeons are as important as aviation or as ships 
The country should take over medicine and surgery 
as it takes over food and fuel and steel and rail- 
roads. State medicine is inescapable. The new 
medical or anti-medical culturists will howl, but 
that cannot be helped. Perhaps a way can be found 
to make use of the osteopaths, chiropractors and 
others. Nothing must be neglected in this matter 
that will help win the war and that will keep the 
people at large in good physical condition to meet 
the ferocious commercial competition after the war. 
President Wilson should call for an appropriation of 
one billion dollars—if need be, two billions—for 
medical and surgical education and sanitation. 
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A Spook Literary Center 
I dropped into the office of Mitchell Kennerley, 
publisher, the other day. The office boy was read- 
ing a book. I saw its title, “Jap Herron.” When 
I asked him how he liked the book, he said “It's a 
dandy story.” Now that is criticism that counts. 
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The office boy more nearly represents the opinion 
that counts to-day than any critic of national note. 
“Tap Herron” is the book which Mesdames Emily 
Grant Hutchings and Lola V. Hayes have taken off 
the ouija board as dictated by what is supposed to 
be the discarnate entity of Mark Twain, These 
ladies are honest folk. I know them both. Indeed 
I have seen them “take” this story of Mark’s, some 
of it in my own home in St. Louis. Mrs. Hutchings 
tells about my relation to the work in her highly 
interesting introduction. She tells true with regard 
As to the identity of the “spook,” I don’t 
I do not believe that Mark Twain, dead, 
speaks to living folks. Others deem that possible. 
To Mrs. Hutchings and to Mrs. Hayes it is certain. 
However, I say, as the boy in Mr. Kennerley’s office 
says, “Jap Herron” is a good story. It is as good 
a story, I do aver, as “Pollyanna” or the works of 
Gene Stratton Porter. It is better than Harold Bell 
Wright. It is a tale of Missouri journalism and 
politics, very true to life in the main, but a little 
too sugary for me in the end. Jap Herron may be 
a Tom Sawyer spiritualized through spirit com- 
munication. There is no doubt that he is a boyish 
hoy with the best of good stuff in him, and he turns 
out to be a good man. There is rich humor, nice 
sentiment, some deep pathos in the tale. It is agree- 
ably readable, whether done by Mark Twain’s spook 
or by mere mortals. It is not as great a story as 
Patience Worth’s “The Sorry Tale.” It does not 
pretend to be: but as spook-produced literature it is 
second only to that work. I have read a lot of 
spirit-communicated literature but none of it ap- 
proaches the quality of these two productions that 
have been given to the world in St. Louis. I wish 
the country knew the ¢ity more as the headquarters 
of spook literature than as being across the river 
from East St. Louis. Our spook authors should 
glorify us as Indianapolis has been glorified by its 
literature of the quinine belt. If I am not mistaken 
“lap Herron” will catch on big with the reading 
public. “The Sorry Tale” will appear to the more 
intellectual part of that public, to Biblical exegetists, 
philologists, historians and the like. It is great or 
“Jap Herron” is a pleasing story that 
anyone will enjoy. The psychologists will find a 
feast in both books. I notice that Mr. Kennerley 
does not publish “Jap Herron” as being “by Mark 
Twain,” but as “a novel written from the ouija 
board.” The jacket of the volume bears, however, 
a striking reproduction of a drawing of Mark Twain 
from life by John Cecil Clay. The drawing was 
made in 1903. You have to read Mrs. Hutchings’ 
absorbing introduction to find out why Mark Twain’s 
The reason why Mark 


to me, 


speak. 


it is nothing. 


picture is on the jacket. 
Twain is not announced as author on cover or title 
(Continued on page 473) 
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The Negro and Labor 


By Harry B. Kennon 
HATEVER of — filthily 


whiskey, or rotten politics common to the 


dispensed rotten 

misgovernment of our municipalities, in- 
vestigation of the recent East St. Louis massacre 
may disclose, back of all looms the primary cause: 
an artificial migration of labor to an industrial cen- 
ter unable to assimilate it. That the laborers were 
irreparable to 





negroes is the negro’s misfortune 
individual sufferers. But had East St. Louis been 
called upon to assimilate a like surplus of any for- 
eign labor there would likewise have been trouble. 
Not so swiftly terrible, perhaps, but trouble of the 
eravest nature. 

Effort to cloud the issue, even to hauling Berlin 
in by the neck, and to minimize the fact that south- 
ern negroes have been exploited and imported into 
northern industrial centers by agents of our Cap- 
tains of Industry, is but too apparent in many of 
the articles that have been printed concerning the 
The inspiration is as obvious 
Fight 


East St. Louis riots. 
as the references to German agents is silly. 
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the kaiser with gumption—not hysteria! Substitute 
the word “labor” for “German” and you have it. 

It is no secret that our Captains of Industry sys- 
tematically pull wires to maintain a surplus of labor 
in the centers, nor that they depend upon municipal, 
state and federal aid to down the surplus when un- 
ruly. They declare themselves innocent and injured 
when mobs arise, trusting in their powerful or- 
ganization and in the need of the public for their 
output to conquer mobs of their creation. Their 
declarations are taken by the public with that grain 
of salt that removes the unpalatable from the in- 
convenient. The public refuses to be inconvenienced, 
for long, at any price. That, and the boasted 
efficiency of our industrialism, has much to do with 
misgovernment of cities. No accusation has been 
made that East St. Louis is well governed. The 
negroes of East St. Louis paid the price. 

Any statement that negroes have made a natural 
migration or that they have not been enticed from 
the south by promises of high wages, high living 
and transportation arranged for, is plain falsehood. 
The writer passed the last four months of 1916 
in various parts of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi; he met northern labor agents every- 
where, and he noted the effect of their spellbinding 
in towns, cotton fields, oil regions, lumber camps, 
railroad yards, fruit and cattle districts and in shops. 
Were these Lusy men working under no direction? 
Were they sojourning in the south for their health? 
Were they delivering free heart-to-heart talks to the 
negro for his uplifting ? 

Trainloads of negroes rolling into the city of Chi- 
cago furnished one answer to this natural inquiry. 
Wanderings through Chicago’s “black belt,” danger- 
ous to the health and the peace of the city alike, 
another. East St. Louis furnished the last and most 
convincing. 

That negroes should have been the victims in East 
St. Louis is one of the deplorable accidents of the 
war. That the massacred should have been negroes, 
accentuates the horror for other deplorable causes 
which the best friends of the negro—black and white 
—are laboring to remove. The negro will have to be 
his own best friend in killing race prejudice and, 
furthermore, he will have to recognize the fact that 
he is not the sole sufferer from such conditions as 
existed in East St. Louis. For white men have been 
as freely exploited for surplus labor material as 
negroes—more so, since negro labor is not particu- 
larly prized by northern Captains of Industry. What 
the writer saw being done in the south in the fall 
and winter of 1916 he had seen in southern urope 
ten years before. Hired labor agents from the 
United States, efficiently assisted by steamship com- 
panies, were raking the land, offering shining in- 
ducements to downtrodden men, who did not know 
they were downtrodden until fired with the fact to 
migrate to the land of milk and honey. The assimi- 
lation of that artificial, over-accelerated migration 
las been so complete and satisfactory that the United 
States, through municipal police, her national guard 
and federal troops, has been quelling rebellions almost 
constantly that would have wrecked a country of 
less extent or a government less elastic. 

And that not because a real surplus of labor for 
her full development has ever existed in the United 
States, but because it has been carefully seen to 
that a surplus to draw on should migrate to the 
great industrial centers. Distribution of labor is 
almost as efficiently controlled as is the distribution 
of other supplies. Almost, because the human supply 
sometimes becomes too great. It cannot be held in 
Municipal, organized and private chari- 
Cold storage were more 


cold storage. 
ty comes to the rescue. 
comfortable to independence. 
reported in the press of this day’s writing, July 12, 


In passing, it is 


that one thousand negroes have been turned away 
from the stock yards of Chicago because of no work. 

But the negro heretofore has played but a neg- 
ligible part in northern labor troubles except, some- 
times, when brought in as a strikebreaker. The war 
in shutting off the European source of labor supply 
created an increased respect for negro labor. North- 
ern Captains of Industry exploited the negro of the 
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south for his surplus. The surplus is here in the 
north. What are we going to do with it? Surely 
cast St. Louis is no answer. 


It is estimated that 500,000 negroes have been 
Lrought into northern centers in the last six or eight 
months—a trifle more than one-twentieth of the 
whole negro population, which is not resident in the 
south in its entirety. No section of the country can 
lose that amount of labor without feeling it severely, 
and the bitterness towards labor agents working the 
south should cause no wonder. It does, however, and 
resentment. 

“What's the matter with them, anyway?” said a 
Chicago man, while discussing the matter. “They've 
vot more help than they need down there—just to 
raise cotton. Let the southern man do some work 
himself. He never does anything that he can get a 
nigger to do for him.” ... That man had never been 
in the south, had never seen negroes and white men 
working side by side in fields, lumber camps or rail- 
road yards—and that in a friendly spirit that does 
not exist in the north. Indeed the southern man’s 
feeling towards the negro is a mystery no northern 
man can fathom, particularly if he be a negro born 
and reared in the north. Then, too, are we northern 
men so averse to having all sorts of things that we 
can do ourselves done for us as to make a virtue of 
it? That the southern man of the present generation 
does not work, and work hard, with his hands and 
Lrain is one of our northern fallacies. The grace 
with which he declines to permit his work to work 
him may account for the lingering of the idea in our 
provincial minds. 

Another fallacy: There is a notion prevailing in 
the north that the sole industry of the south is cot- 
ton and that cotton culture is a short-time, easy pro- 
cess. Then the conclusion is reached that the south 
can readily pass on all the labor the north demands. 
Well, in the first place, the negro does not raise or 
pick all the cotton by a long way. Then, cotton is 
planted in April and harvested in August, stripped 
the second time for tops in late September or Octo- 
ber, depending upon frost. It is a crop tended from 
planting to picking with as severe labor, temperature 
considered, and the same anxiety that attends the 
growing of corn or wheat. A small matter of six- 
teen million bales of cotton, to average 500 pounds, 
planted, cultivated, guarded from boll weevil, picked, 
ginned, baled and carted over worse than indifferent 
roads from distant farms to market, demands great 
labor and many laborers. That is what the south 
does with the negro’s help. Our packing plants, with 
labor brought from all over the world, hitherto with 
organizations intinitely more efficient, do not move a 
product of equal value. 


Such items requiring labor, as care of the land, 
upkeep of the farm or plantation, raising of food 
for the live-stock and food for the laborers and their 
families are more than likely to be lost sight of by 
superficial observers. For while cotton is the great 
staple of the south as corn and wheat are staples of 
northern states, cotton is not all. Cane, rice, and 
every year more and more garden truck, fruits, cat- 
tle. Section for section the south is a great garden 
to the tending of which the negro must do his share, 
owing to his numbers. That he works there as men 
work in gardens is everywhere evident. That he 
does all of the work is a popular northern miscon- 
ception. 


He works, too, in the many lumber camps, in the 
oil fields, around the railroads, the warehouses and 
shops; in the canneries and in the mills and factories 
growing up in the country. For the south is filling 
up rapidly, and every newcomer is dependent upon 
the labor of all as all are dependent upon his labor. 
There is the negro’s opportunity. Many negroes have 
grasped it and prospered. Wages are not so high as 
in the north, but less money buys more comfort— 
and for the quality of service rendered fair wages 
are paid. There is steady work to be had in the 
south for every negro who will work steadily, and 
it is within the observation of the writer that the 
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negro who does work steadily, who maintains his 
self-respect, enjoys a higher community regard than 
does the average foreign white laborer in northern 
cities. He is not so likely to be a neglected cipher. 


Py 


Fair wages for the quality of service rendered. 
That is what alk labor demands and is entitled to, 
what advocates for higher wages for the negro claim 
he does not get. The question is debatable. Indi- 
viduals to be honored excepted, is it not true that 
the difficulty the negro presents to workers for his 
betterment, within his race, lies in the fact that he 
linds steady work abhorrent to his easy-going soul? 
That is the conviction of perplexed employers who 
have had most to do with negro labor. One has but 
to be in the south a short time to realize the extent 
to which the negro loafs and invites his soul. 

At the risk of censure from black and white senti- 
mentalists the statement is unhesitatingly made that 
the southern negro is the freest, most independent 
inhabitant of the United States to-day—whether the 
franchise is withheld from him or not. His vote 
bothers the negro not half so much as it does the 
politicians who want to use it. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the majority of white men neglect the 
vote, nor the pernicious use to which rotten politics 
has put the negro vote in the north. 

The southern negro works when he feels so in- 
clined and loafs industriously between jobs. He is 
not to be driven, and he seldom is driven, though 
he is oftentimes exploited by southern Captains of 
Industry. Neither Captains of Industry nor privates 
of idleness are contined to any one section of the 
country. In the main, though, the negro in the south 
is humored to his work as children are humored. 
When he works, he works joyously—and his labor is 
neither despised nor unpaid for, Ile is commonly a 
spendthrift, loves to loaf in the towns and separate 
himself from his money. His habits where women 
are concerned are loose; but he is not nearly so black 
as he is painted in that regard, and his boasting of 
his conquests, often phantom, have helped to malign 
him. Clothes worry him very little, provided he 
has some cheap tinery for preaching or the circus. 
Ile knows that he is not going to starve, as men 
have been known to starve in northern cities. 
Negroes share food with one another, and shelter. 
The white man who would turn a hungry negro 
away is a difficult man to find in the south. The 
southern negro has no notion of temperance. Liquor 
in sight is liquor to be consumed immediately. And 
then there’s the devil to pay. Too often his sense 
of mine and thine is but limited by his desire. He 
does not steal in the burglarious sense .. . simply 
takes what he wants because it is there. His takings 
ure seldom heavy. So general is this petty pilfering 
and so seemingly hopeless of improving away that 
it is jokingly referred to by both the negro and his 
employer as part of his wages. His sense of fear is 
stronger than his sense of disgrace. His imagination 
stands in the way of his being a reliable court wit- 
ness in his own behalf or that of others. But so 
well is his temperament studied and allowed for that 
he is rarely in jail for either pilfering or perjury. 
His loyalty to his employer, every member of his 
employer’s family and their belongings, is an extraor- 
dinary mingling of affection and pride that defies 
analysis. He almost always has one particular white 
friend upon whom he relies in time of trouble—and 
he is seldom disappointed. And unless he is the most 
skillful dissembler living, the southern negro. is 
happy. Is there a laborer anywhere in the north so 
free, independent and privileged ? 

The transplanting of this child of nature customed 
to wide spaces and a gracious climate, to intermittent 
labor in a friendly atmosphere among men who have 
disciplined him to sobriety, often at the sacrifice of 
their own taste for liquor; his deportation to cold, 
crowded cities where he is herded in costly, close 
quarters among unspeakable stenches; to driving, 
killing labor or starvation, where he has no friend 
even of his own race to appeal to: to the license of 
rot-gut grogshops and worse: to desperation from 


natural happiness, is among the cruelest cxploitations 
of human creatures for gain that has yet been laid 
at the door of industrialism. Add to that the fact 
that the most respected and respectable negroes of 
the south refused to be beguiled by the labor agents, 
and the callousness to the welfare of the communi- 
ties towards which the negro migrations have been 
directed is apparent. What occurred in East St. 
Louis should amaze no student of the subject. Shift- 
ing the blame but adds to the shame. Place the 
shame where it belongs, and collect the cost. 
IIT. 

Education, we are told again and again, is the 
panacea for negro ills. True—if education were a 
guaranty of honesty, stability and industry.  Edu- 
cation has never proved itself that—only a leg-up to 
it. There are negroes of fine character and consid- 
erable culture who can neither read nor write. The 
south has been backward in providing schools for 
both her white and black children—Texas has but 
just recently passed a compulsory school law. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that what the 
south lost in the civil war she has had to regain 
through years of bitter poverty. That time is past. 
The south is rapidly gaining wealth that shall blos- 
som in schools. The movement is well under way. 

It is said by some who should know, that holding 
the negro down to school work is as difficult as 
holding him down to other work—exceptions again, 
and always, to be noted. These by no means dis- 
couraged teachers say that pushing the negro over the 
line this side of ambition is an almost impossible 
job. That, too, is true in the trades, for which there 
is fine opening in the south. But the negro prefers 
odd job work, for which he has a genius, at pick-up 
pay, to steady labor and industrial independence. 
So notorious is the negro’s disinelination for con- 
tinuous labor that efforts have been made to profit 
by it. Several years ago, missionaries—this time 
from the east when bread lines were crowded— 
visited southern cities in order to interest them in 
bringing in more satisfactory white labor. 

“And, do you know,” said the man who related 
the incident, “the fellow had us about convinced. 
We know what we're up against. And sometimes 

. sometimes— Well, we went so far as to engage 
a hall for a noonday meeting so that all business 
interests would be represented. Nearly all of our 
merchants came, for the fellow had made a fine 
canvass. Nearly all—and Unele Wash Smith... .” 
He laughed. . 
floated round town for years, without working, and 
with no visible means of support.” He laughed 
again. ... “I take that back,” he said, “we all support 
him. Don’t cost much. Everybody likes him and 
he holds up anybody he likes for a dime or a quar- 
ter as he needs it. Quarter’s his limit. Well, as | 
was saying, Uncle Wash came to the meeting. No- 
body dreamed of putting him out. 
middle of the labor agent's speech telling us how bad 
we needed white workmen, a voice came from the 
back of the hall: 

“*Hol’ on! mistah. Hol’ on! You got this thing 
all behime befo’. You ain’ knowin’ this town. We 


“Smith’s an old nigger that has 


Right in the 


niggahs don’ wan’ no mo’ white men down heah, 
leas'wise po’ white. We got’s many white folks heah 
right now as we c’n suppoht.’ 

“Well, sir, old Uncle Wash Smith busted up that 
meeting and the labor agent's business in our town,” 
concluded the narrator. “Mo’ white folks than we 
can suppoht! And do you know that old nigger was 
not all wrong?” 

It will be noted that the man. telling this story 
used the term “nigger” quite as a matter of course 
and without contempt. He is a leading merchant of 
one of the south’s most prosperous cities, a town 
that has gone dry for the sole reason of protecting 
the negro against himself. He was born and reared 
in the north, came south in his young manhood, 
studied conditions and found that he had to readjust 
many of his ideas. The negro has no friend more 
sympathetic. 

“The trouble with these partially educated niggers,” 


he said, later, “is that they go around with chips 
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on their shoulders, looking out for insults when 
you're trying to help them, forcing their personality 
upon you at every opportunity, insisting upon a so- 
cial equality that is out of the question. I can't 
stand for that. the kind of treatment a 


white man receives when he is offensive that way. 


You know 


These trouble-makers for their own people and the 
whites don’t realize that they invite being crushed 
like vermin—or won't. I can meet old Wash Smith 
that | was telling you about or almost any of the 
friends, without thinking of their 
color one way or the other. But not these superior 
I tell you, sir, there are good and sufficient 


blacks here, as 
bucks. 
present reasons for much of our treatment of the 
biacks that you consider humiliating—even our Jim 
Crow cars that you make such a fuss about. You 
know a white man daren’t ride in one, don’t you?” 
“You men up home want to 
rush the solution of this problem,” he said. “Come 
down here and live with it. It will take time—time.” 
And then he brightened up and spoke of what the 
negro has achieved in his fifty odd years of freedom. 
What he related is of Any desiring the in- 
formation may get it from government reports. The 
facts are rather astounding, and exceedingly cred- 


He sighed. 


record. 


itabie. 
The negro working for the uplift of all negroes 
the persecution wail and the 


Social equality does not 


might protitably drop 
social equality propaganda. 
exist among white people, for causes too obvious and 
No creature looks 
down with greater contempt on another than does 
the the white. As _ to 
persecution, Does not the negro trade on his color 


numerous to mention. human 


negro upon southern poor 
to some extent ?—-demand fondling? Well, he lives 
i the white man. Self- 
worked them- 


elves out of that mental state and have little to say 


in the same world as does 


respecting successful negroes have 


about persecution, The negro uplifter must remem- 


her that there are good and bad ‘negroes, just as 


there are good and bad whites; that white men are 
working for the hetterment of the white race too, 
and, it may be said incidentally, for the black. The 


crime of Kast St. Louis should not dishearten him, 
since it focuses attention upon his people when com- 
the have 
Sanely handled 

Nor need he 


peting for work in house of those who 


posed as the negro’s best friends. 

the tragedy may be used as a lever. 
feel discouraged at what he deems the slow progress 
of lis race. The negro has made remarkably rapid 
Let him empliasize that to rouse the am 
It is but a short time—as time 


progress. 
hition of his brothers, 
runs—sinee Britons painted their tatooed bodies blue 
and clothed themselves in skins of the hunt. 
Patience. 
er 


ote of ofe of 
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Pagliacci 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


murder man while 


CLOUAL 


apparently playing a part in a drama is con- 


committed by a 


siderably older as a dramatic motif than 
“Pagliacci,” and Leoneavallo’s use of it gave rise to 
en interesting controversy and a still more interesting 
Old the- 
remember 


revelation in the carly days of the opera. 


atergoers in’ England and America will 
the device as it was employed in Dennery’s “‘Pail- 
laisse,” known on the English stage as “Belphegor, 
the Mountehbank.” 
play entitled “Tabarin” in which Coquelin appeared 
at the Theatre Franeais. In 1887 Catulle Mendes 
out another play called “La lemme de 
Fabarin,” for which Chabrier wrote the incidental 
music, 


In 1874 Paul Ferrier produced a 


broueht 


: The omniscient critics were prompt in charg- 
ms Mendes with having plagiarized Ferrier, and the 
lormer defended himself on the ground that the inci- 
dent employing actual murder in. the performance 
This, 
however, did not prevent him from bringing an ac- 
cusation of theft 


Was announced for production in French at 


Was historical and had frequently been used. 
against Leoncavallo when “Pag- 
liacei” 
D oe - . . . . 

Brussels, and of he ginning legal proceedings against 
The 


controversy which followed showed very plainly that 


both composer and publisher on that score. 
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Mendes had no justification for his claim, and he 
withdrew his suit and made a handsome apology in 
a letter to the editor of the “Figaro.” Before this 
was done, however, Leoncavallo wrote a letter to his 
publisher which not only established that the incident 
in question was based upon facts, but directed atten- 
tion to a dramatic use of the motif in a Spanish 
play written thirty-five years before the occurrence 
which was in the mind of the composer. The letter, 
dated from Lugano on September 3, 1894, and ad- 
dressed to Signor Sonzogo, was as follows: 
“IT have read Catulle Mendes’ two let- 
ters. M. Mendes goes pretty far in declar- 
ing a priori that ‘Pagliacci’ is an imitation 


of his ‘Femme de Tabarin.’ I have not 
known this book and only know it now 
through the accounts given in the daily 
papers. You will remember that at the 


time of the first performance of ‘Pagliacci’ 


at Milan in 1892, several critics accused 
me of having taken the subject of my 


opera from the ‘Drama Nuevo’ of the well- 
known Spanish writer, Estebanez, What 
would M. Mendes say if he were accused 
of having taken his plot from this ‘Drama 
Nuevo,’ which dates back to 1830 or 1810? 
As a fact, a husband, a comedian, kills in 
the last scene the lover of his wife before 
her eyes while he only appears to play his 
part in the piece, 

“In my childhood, while my 
judge at Montalto in Calabria (the 
of the opera's plot), a iealous player 
tually killed his wife after the perform- 
ance. This event made a deep and lasting 
impression on my childish mind, the more 
since my father was the judge at the trial; 
and later, when I took up dramatie work, 
I used this episode for a drama. TI left 
the frame of the piece as I saw it, and it 
can be now at the festival of Madon- 
na della Serra at Montalto. The clowns ar- 
rive a week or ten days before the festival, 
which takes place on August 15, to put up 
their tents and booths in the open spaces 
Which reach from the church toward the 
tields. I have not even invented the com- 
ing of the peasants from Santo Benedetto, 
a neighboring village, during the 

“What I write now I have mentioned so 
often in Germany and other parts that 
several opera houses, notably that of Ber- 
lin, had printed on their bills, ‘scene of a 
true event,’ etc.”’ 


father was 
scene 


ac- 


seen 


choral. 


ete., 
The letter goes on to reiterate that both words and 
music of “Pagliacci” are entirely the composer's own. 
The chief actor in the incident Leoncavallo men- 
After conviction he was asked 
The rough voice which rans: 


tions was still living. 
if he felt penitent. 
through the room years before still echoed in Leon- 
cavallo’s ears. “I repent me of nothing! On the 
contrary, if [ had it to do over again I'd do it 
again.” He was sentenced to imprisonment and 
after the expiration of his term took service in a 
small town with Mendes 
had prosecuted his action, Alessandro was ready to 


Jaroness Spronicre. If 


appear as a witness and tell the story. 

As in the drama, so it has always been in the art 
of tone itself. Which recalls to mind the remark 
of Wagner to Liszt at one of the Bayreuth festival 


performances. Two old men were seated in a box 


and Wagner, turning to Liszt during a_ striking 
passage in the “Walkuere,” said:  “Papa-in-law, 
listen to that. I got that from you.” The old 


Hungarian turned around and remarked: “Oh, so 
much the better; now at least we have a chance of 
being heard.” 

The idea of a musical prologue had been used 
nearly three hundred years before hy the composer 
Rinuccini in “Dafne” which begins with a prologue 
spoken in the character of the poet Ovid. “Pag- 
liacct” also begins with a prologue, but it is spoken 
by one of the characters of the play: whether as 
Tonio of the tragedy or Pagliaccio of the comedy, 
He speaks the sentiments of the 
Both 


words and music, however, are cunningly contrived 


there is no telling. 
one and wears the mockery of the other. 


to serve as a guide to the purposes of the poet and 
the material of the composer. In his speech Tonio 
tells us that the author of the play is fond of the 


ancient custom of such introduction, but not of the 


(Continued on paye 475) 





The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 


By Horace Flack 


CERTAIN DISADVANTAGES oF Utopia, INCLUD- 
ING SYPHOGRANTS 


XVIII. 


TOPIA is supposed to be a country of perfect 

delight. It is the kind of country in which 

nobody has nothing, because everybody has 
everything. According to a number of my friends 
with high ideals, the United States will be that kind 
of a country when they get through remaking us. 
According to others, whose ideals are equally high, 
if not higher, the state of Missouri in the 
Utopia, will be an ideal realization of the Republic 
of Plato. 


union of 


My only hope under these progressive improve- 
ments is that I may be permitted to move—if there 
Among all idealists who 
have not been decapitated, I prefer Plato. If he 
had had his head cut off before writing “the Repub- 
lic.” I would have forgiven him everything. I do 
not say I would have loved him, as I do Diogenes, 
when he wiped his feet on Plato’s cloak. What 
Diogenes did not say on that occasion, as he took 
down Plato’s purple cloak from its peg in the hall 
of the Academy, was as follows, verbatim: “I do 


is anywhere left to go. 


not need to tell you, Plato, as | find you lecturing on 
the soul to the porphyrogene youth of Athens, that 
you sold your own soul for the purple cloak which 
I now proceed to wipe my feet on because, among 
other reasons, no one thinks my soul worth buying 
at any price.” As Diogenes did not say this, be- 
cause he and Plato understood each other perfectly, 
And from then 
until now, Platonic idealists have been saying: “Oh 
well, since my ideal is so high that the world will 
not be fit for it in my lifetime, I might as well take 
all the purple cloaks I can get out of conditions for 
which, as an Idealist, | am well known not to be 
responsible.” If you doubt this, watch them. And 
if you think that only “practical men” are fit to -be 
general managers, just observe how the idealists do 
it when they are getting the places with higher 
salaries, while for some unaccountable reason you 
In such a 


it has never been recorded before. 


may be thinking of beginning to retrench. 
case, you may begin to understand the grounds of 
my suspicions of syphogrants and tranibors in Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia. 


Of course, Utopia would not be Utopian if it were 
not the best-managed country in the universe. It 
must be managed, therefore, by the best men, and 
the next to the best. The very best men are the 
Syphogrants. The next to the best are the Tranibors. 
All who are not best or next to the best must ask the 
Tranibors what they may, can or 
must do or not do. Then in Utopia, everything is 
and delightful. If the Syphogrant 
“Verboten,” it is verboten and you are perfectly 


Syphogrants or 
says 


decided 


You wish to have a permit to leave work 
You apply to 


delighted. 
a week for fishing in the mountains. 
He tells that if 
your written will be 
give your petition a most respectful consideration. 
Then you think that it is a blessed thing to live in 
Utopia, where service is universal and compulsory. 
If your wife thinks you 


a Tranibor. you you will bring 


wife’s consent, he vlad to 


You go home dee-lighted. 
would better postpone the trip until next year, you 
are more dee-lighted than ever. And so, of course, 


is your wife. What could be better regulated ? 


When after writing Utopia, Sir Thomas More was 
greatly admired for his high ideals and his fine style 
but was called on to renounce his political and re- 
ligious principles or go to the block, he went to the 
block like a gentleman. He declined to obey the 
Syphogrants and Tranibors—the best and next to 
the men held 
undertaking to manage him in what he considered 
an ungentlemanly and irreligious way. He fergave 
So I am sure he will 


hest who office over him and were 


them with a smile and a jest. 





forgive me for detesting his Utopia and all other 
dee-lightful places where perpetual progress is as- 
sured by government-ownership of the population. 
Under one name or another, all of them are to be 
managed by the very best and the next-to-the-best 
men. I am neither politically. The only use I have 
for Syphogrants or Tranibors is to turn the rascals 
out as often as possible, and as early as possible. 
They would certainly object to this, and the worst of 
it is that, when we get my Lord Tennyson’s ideal 
“parliament of man” in a world of combined Utopias, 
there will be nowhere to go except off the earth. 
And that will be verboten by the best management. 


¢, ¢ J ¢, 
oe oe me me 


The Rise of Democracy 


By Percy Werner 
{“Are We Capable of Self-Government?” National 
problems and policies affecting business, 1900- 
16, by Frank W. Noxon, with an introduction 
by Harry A. Wheeler, first president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, pp. 829. Price 
$1.50.) 
R. NOXON has written one of the meatiest 
volumes it has been my good fortune to read 
for some time—good measure, pressed down 
and running over. The facts regarding the contro- 
versies over capital and its functions, over selling 
price and investment return, over transportation 
rates, over industrial management and the demands 
of labor, of the past fifteen momentous years, are 
most entertainingly and instructively set forth. The 
contributions towards the settlement of these con- 
troversies made by sociologists, economists, philan- 
thropists, psychologists, politicians, ethicists, social 
workers and leading business men are in the course 
of the narration suggested. But the special interest 
of the volume attaches to the title: “Are We Capable 
of Self-Government?” and to the evident affirmative 
answer to this interrogatory. It is good to know 
that so apparently careful, intelligent and industrious 
a student of, and doubtless participator in, current 
affairs of the past troublous few years—years filled 
with strikes, with acrimonious conflicts between the 
labor unions and capitalists, with efforts at restraint 
of trade, with unfair business practices, with bitter 
controversies resulting in the loss of lives and of 
property, and with futile and ill-considered statutes 
and over-burdened courts—reaches the conclusion 
that despite all our gropings and mistakes we are 
capable of self-government. And it is still better 
that he leads his reader open-eyed to the same con- 
clusion. In this book we see democracy in the mak- 
ing, social conscience in the process of evolution and 
clarification, social movements growing, new customs 
and standards arising, legislation incubating, statutes 
crystallizing, and the slow working out by the people 
themselves of national problems through representa- 
tive institutions. But best of all we begin to per- 
ceive the great end of all government as we Occi- 
dentals conceive it, namely, the development of men 
and women as independent, self-reliant, thinking 
units and their association in equality. Now that 
the democratic processes are becoming clearer (and 
the writer of this book does much to make this so), 
every citizen may consciously and actively participate 
in setting on foot and forwarding the movements in 
society which shall tend to bring about the social 
environment and good government which democracy 
has for its end. It becomes apparent that constitu- 
tional liberty is an intermediate phase between the 
downfall of autocracy and the rise of democracy, 
and that our citizenship must learn not to lean upon 
nor to lie down on the government, but to support 
it by independent, intelligent political action. 

And what are these processes? First as to those 
concerning which Mr. Noxon writes: Bankers, who 
are threatened with a common danger, unite for 
common defense in a local and then in a National 
Bankers’ Association, thoroughly discuss their func- 
tions and their public problems, interchange informa- 
tion and ascertain facts, and out of these finally 
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come federal regulations and the federal reserve act. 
So the various railways, and the heads of their 
different departments, organize, set experts at work, 
have meetings, and sit down to discuss transporta- 
tion rates and wage schedules with the interstate 
commerce commission, and readjustment of rates 
and hours of labor follow. So various manufac- 
turers and trade bodies, representing the metals, 
hardware, machinery, furniture, brewing interests, 
etc., organize and have their associations and their 
open discussion of problems. Jobbers and retailers 
do likewise; and finally out of all of these the 
comprehensive Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, comprising in 1917 delegates from 850 or- 
ganizations, local, state, regional, national, special 
and general—the constituent bodies aggregating an 
individual membership of more than 370,000—comes 
into being, and the Federal Industrial and Trade 
Commissions are launched and the Clayton bill 
enacted. Information on all the various vexed social 
and industrial problems which beset us is spread, 
referendums are had, and by mere force of strong, 
well-defined public opinion, governmental solution 
of political problems is furthered. Thus by a pro- 
cess entirely voluntary and spontaneous, originating 
with the people, and controlled by a recognition of 
the great fact that the rights of the social body are 
superior to the rights of any individual, class or 
special interest, the unregulated will of the ma- 
jority is regulated and determined, principles of 
social justice are seen and accepted, and these finally 
inake their way into statutory law. And thus while 
industrial and business institutions are bringing 
themselves into order, the perils of revolution on the 
one hand and of autocratic rule on the other are 
escaped. Genuine progress in the great art of self- 
government is made and the great sociological truth 
dawns on us that the state is an organism, evolving 
appropriate organs as development demands which 
function for the general good; we realize that ours 
is the people’s government, that on us rests the 
responsibility for its soundness and effectiveness. 
And if in this process (we are tempted to remark) 
we see the business man, the manufacturer, the 
laborer even, the railway officer, the economist and 
the accountant becoming ever more important fac- 
tors in the solution of social problems, and the mere 
lawyer (who exists, Mr. Noxon suggests, by the 
grace of God and the gift of gab) heretofore so 
prominent in the halls of legislation, being consigned 
to a role of diminishing importance, no painful regret 
will he experienced. We may even accept Mr. 
Noxon’s at first blush startling statement that “if 
the American people were to adjust satisfactorily all 
other problems and to fail in national policies affect- 
ing business they would lose representative institu- 
tions.” 

It is especially interesting to students of the prob- 
lems which arise on the more distinctively pro- 
cedural and mechanistic lines of politics, and who for 
the most part, let us confess, have been blind to the 
great questions with which their brethren engaged 
in business, in commerce, and in the industries have 
been struggling, and with which our author exclu- 
sively deals, to note that they have gone through 
precisely the same process of organization, of the 
dissemination of information, of the accumulation of 
facts, and of public discussion. In the early seven- 
ties, in an effort to break the outrageous grip of 
Tammany Hall over the public affairs of the City 


of New York, a committee of seventy was formed: 


(of which, if memory serves, the late Mr. Choate 
was chairman) which successfully conducted a po- 
litical campaign and temporarily dislodged the reign- 
ing bosses from power. The entire country watched 
the contest. The action begat imitation. Vigilance 
committees and committees of one hundred were 
formed in many cities of the union to contest with 
political bosses for the control of municipal affairs. 
Such action was at first spasmodic and vigorous in 
the degree that local politics had been flagrantly cor- 
rupt. But out of the efforts of such committees and in 
the light of their experiences there grew up perma- 
nent local bodies, endeavoring to keep watch on the 


working of, and contriving to improve, the govern- 
mental machinery, and to evolve independent intelli- 
gent voters who will regard their duty to their 
country as higher than their duty to their party and 
will assist in ridding politics of its duplicities and 
perversions: civic leagues, social conferences, city 
clubs, open forums, voters’ leagues, civic federations, 
municipal research bureaus, single tax and public 
ownership leagues, The National Municipal League 
and the National Voters’ League. Through the 
arousal of public interest and the open discussion of 
the facts of misgovernment, new political machinery 
and methods have been adopted: the Australian bal- 
lot, the Corrupt Practices acts, the merit system of 
civil service, the initiative, referendum and recall, 
the short ballot, the commission form of municipal 
government, the non-partisan ballot, nomination by 
petition, preferential voting, proportional representa- 
tion, the direct choice of United States senators, the 
change from the bicameral to the single chamber for 
legislative bodies. 


The development of these improved methods has 
been going on side by side with the movements de- 
scribed by Mr. Noxon in his book, and it is of great 
interest to the onlooker in Jericho to note the lack of 
sympathy with each other that existed between the 
business organizations whilst working out their pe- 
culiar problems and the civic organizations whilst at 
work with theirs during these important years of 
our national development. Indeed, it is possible that 
they looked just a little askance at one another, the 
business men regarding the political reformers as 
mere impractical theorists, and the political reformers 
suspecting that the business men had an eye only to 
their own narrow little temporary business interests. 
Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, in his introduction to Mr. 
Noxon’s hook, describes it as a contribution to busi- 
ness literature, “a field of authorship that ts com- 
paratively new and heretofore little occupied. * * * 
For business men as a class have not yet learned to 
read books, cither as a pastime or as a duty.” And 
Mr. Noxon himself says: “Business men live in the 
hour, Their apprehension is not so much as to the 
long future, as to the ills which may befall them 
individually as business men next year, or next 
month, or next week, or which have already afflicted 
them.’ This surely cannot be said of those of our 
citizens who have taken the lead in the formation of 
our civic leagues and the other organizations above 
mentioned, and in making their contributions towards 
the clarification of democratic procedure and pro- 
cesses. And if these same theorists have sometimes 
feared that the business organizations, however laud- 
able their purposes, may at times hastily and com- 
plaisantly do the bidding of their leaders and adopt 
without due discussion and deliberation cut and dried 
resolutions, who shall say these fears have been un- 
warranted? Autocracy may lurk under democratic 
forms. But a particularly happy prospect lies before 
us. The two great movements which have barely 
been indicated here, those set oh foot and fostered 
by the business men of the country through their or- 
ganizations, and those which have grown under the 
care of civic and social organizations, may ultimately 
combine for the purpose of interchanging thought 
and developing co-operative action, which will make 
of the attempt by one hundred million people at self- 
government no longer an experiment, but an assured 
success. Chambers of commerce and business bodies 
will come to appreciate their duty in connection with 
civic problems and their obligations in the saving and 
wise expenditure of the people’s money, and political 
reformers may even—who knows ?—attain to the dol- 
lar and cent point of view. Now that this great 
country of ours has proclaimed itself before the 
world as the champion of democratic institutions, it 
is well that our own faith in the stability and suc- 
cess of the workings of our democratic institutions 
should be justified by publications like the book of 
Frank W. Noxon, which we have here had under 
review, and which we sincerely trust will secure a 
large body of readers. As a lawyer engaged on the 
side of the “impractical” theorist the reviewer salutes 
the author. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 

(Continued from page 469) 
page is because Harper & Brothers own 
the name Mark Twain. They have copy- 
righted it. No one can publish anything 
by Mark Twain without their permis- 
sion. They own the old man living and 
dead. They may yet sue Mr. Kennerley, 
Mrs. Hutchings and Mrs. Hayes. Trial 
of such a suit would be interesting. The 
truth of communication between the 
dead and the living would be part of the 
issue. Likewise experts would be called 
to say whether what purports to come 
from Twain dead is from the same mind 
that was Twain’s living. I confess that 
I can’t say that the same hand did or did 
not write “Jap Herron” and ‘Tom Saw- 
yer,” but then the same hand and mind 
can hardly be traced in “Tom Sawyer” 
and the life of Joan of Arc, and in “Huck 
Finn” and “The Mysterious Stranger” 
or “What is Mane” In “Jap Herron” 
Mark is sloppily goody-good 
towards the end. He’s even pious. In 
“The Mysterious Stranger” and “What 
is Man?” he is atheistic. However, let 
the experts and the psychologists fight it 
out. I’m with Mitchell Kennerley’s office 
boy—“Jap Herron” is a good story, well 
told. 
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About Plots and Spices 
Why liberty bonds should sell below 
The fact that they 
are occasionally so sold seems to worry 
some financiers in New York. Not many 
Some bankers 
LE so; 1t: 18) a 


par, one cannot see. 


are sacrificed. 


think it is a German plot. 


being 


The sales won’t prevent our 
prosecuting the war. The man who can 
get the bonds under par will make 
money when he converts them into later 
issues at a higher rate of interest. It is 
probable that people who sub- 
scribed for bonds cannot pay for them 
and are disposing of them in distress, 
hurriedly. There 
number of people who believe that the 
What 


the Germans can gain by selling bonds 


silly one. 


some 


is no considerable 


government’s credit is not good. 


inconceivable. They are 
simply giving money to those who buy 


the bonds. 


under par is 


German plots, so far as they 
exist, are more effective than trying to 
bear the liberty bond market. Doubt- 
less there are many German plots, but, 
doubtless, not so many as the papers 
intimate. It is doubtful that there was 
a plot to inform the German submarines 
where to attack first 
Good navigators on the submarines could 
calculate pretty well about where the ships 
might be met on the way over to France, 
especially as thousands of people saw 
the transports leave this side, and among 
those thousands might have been an hun- 
dred German spies. I don’t see any plot 
in the discovery of a lot of copper in an 
oil ship's tank. Copper commands a high 
Price in Norway and Sweden and Hol- 
land and Denmark. They can sell it to 
Germany. The risk of carrying copper 
or tubber or cotton or any contraband 
IS great, but the profit if the risk is 
Overcome is the 
profit 


our transports. 


likewise great. For 
; merchants in the neutral coun- 
tries near Germany will take the risk. 
They need not be German plotters. All 
they need be is simply merchants. Pos- 
sibly there may be German plotters at 
work under the I. W. W. troubles in 
the far west, or at Flat River in Mis- 
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Smart 


Smocks 
$1.95 $9.95 


| The popularity of these smart, be- 


' these modest 


interest. 


There are many styles in the newest colors and most attractive combinations—dainty Sum- 
mer fabrics—and all are hand-worked in Royal Society Rope Floss. 


will want several. 


Summer 


$3.95 


| . . . 
| coming, comfortable garments is in- 
|| creasing daily, making our showing at 
prices one of timely 





White Goods 


French Mousseline, 47 
inches wide, a very sheer, 
even weave, $1.00 and $1.50 


36-inch Pique 
of cords, 
Fancy Skirtings, 
and gabardines, 
40c, 50c and 75c 
Allover-embroidered  Crys- 
tal Marquise, 47 inches wide 
—beautiful floral designs, 
$2.25 
Allover-embroidered Voiles, 
39 and 45 inches wide—neat 
spray and figure patterns, 
$1.00 to $2.50 
Striped, Plaid and Checked 
Wash Organdies for dainty 
Summer apparel, 
$1.00 and $1.25 


in all sizes 
35c to $1.00 
Oxfords 


Second 





White Goods Shop 


Floor. 











souri; but here again such plotting by 
The hope of start- 
The work- 


Germans is foolish. 
ing a revolution here is slim. 
ing masses are too busy at good wages 
The revolutionary element is 
small, and the way the I. W. W. were 
treated in the west shows what a chance 


to “rise.” 


a rising would have. There may be some 
pro-German theorists who can figure out 
a revolution as Dr. Zimmerman figured 
out recovery of the 
provinces of Texas and New Mexico. 
German plots against munition factories 
prior to our going into the war had some 
There is no such ex- 
So far as concerns 


a Mexican lost 


excuse in reason. 
cuse or reason now. 
the conveyance of information of mili- 
tary importance to Germany, I don’t see 
how it is to be prevented if the gov- 
ernment has not complete control of the 
wireless and the cables. I do not doubt 
that there are German spies and Ger- 
man plotters, but I seriously doubt that 
there are either to the extent that our 
sensational press would lead us to be- 
Precautions must be taken 
there are, of course. 
for affairs like the 


lieve. 


against such as 


We must look out 





Btouse Shop—tThird Floor. 


~A Growing Demand 
for White Silks 


There is a universal use of White Silks for under and outer 
garments—and is there really anything more practical, sensi- 
ble, durable, economical or sanitary ? 

ry . ‘ a ‘ . 

The variety of weaves gives opportunity for choice to the 
Among them are the following: 


most fastidious woman. 


Our own importation of White 
Japanese Silk, 27 to 36 inches 
wide, 50c to $2.00 


White Silk Broadcloth for 
shirtwaist dresses, outing suits, 
waists and men’s shirts, $2.00 


White Jersey Silk (woven) 
for smart coats, suits and skirts, 


* $2.00 

Washable White Satin for 
skirts and lingerie, $2.00 
White Japanese Crepe of 
splendid quality, $1.25 


Silk Shop—Second Floor. 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 















When you see them you 


White 
pongee 
suits, 


Sportussah—a 
weave for coats 


crepe 
and 
$3.00 
Chinese Shan- 
importation, 
$2.00 to $3.50 


White Crepe Meteor—an ex- 
quisite weave for costumes, 
$2.50 to $4.00 
White Crepe de Chine—still 
highly favored, $1.35 to $3.50 
White Satins of rich finish, 
$1.50 to $4.00 
reorgette Crepe—our | 
quality, $2.00 


Oyster-white 
tung—our direct 
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FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
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Special Department 








sending of explosives to Norway to de- 
stroy Norwegian vessels, or like Mgr. 
von Gerlach’s spying on the Vatican, or 
the work of Boy-ed and von Papen. 
That our secret service is overlooking 
any small bets is not probable. 
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Hearst Buys Puck 

William Randolph Hearst wants to 
be the Lord Northcliffe of this country. 
How many papers and magazines other 
than the London Times are owned by 
Northcliffe I cannot remember. I know 
he started out as the owner of a little 
weekly called Answers, which he built 
up to an enormous circulation by means 
of missing word contests and other de 
vices, coming thence gradually to the 
position of the dominant figure in British 
journalism, making and unmaking cabi- 
nets and premiers and even overthrow- 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleenest and Best Work Done inthe City 


Rugs 

ing such a British idol as Kitchener. He 
is now a sort of general business repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in this coun- 
try. Hearst didn’t start as a poor boy 
but as the son of a millionaire senator 
from California. He 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, New York. 


zine or two. 


owns papers in 
Chicago, 
He owns a maga- 
Hie has run for governor 


of New York state, mayor of New 
York city. He has tried to be president. 
He has no settled political policy. His 
journalistic policy is sensation at any 
cost. Just now he is opposing the ad- 
ministration. He is accused:of being 
pro-German, but he probably is not. He 
is against the majority. Now he has 


bought the old and once famous comic 

It had fallen on evil days. 
Old Jokes’ Home, though 
pictorially brilliant, Of late years I read 


paper Puck. 
It was an 
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it only for the critical causcerie of 
lames Huneker. But 7?uck was once a 
powe! Its cartoon of “The Tattooed 


as much to defeat Blaine for 
as did Burchard’s ‘Rum, 


One of the 


Man” did 
the presidency 
Romanism and Rebellion’ 
most delightful writers this country has 
produced was its editor for many years. 
That was H. C. 
are as charming now as they were twenty 
years ago. Since death the 
paper has not flourished. Many changes 


Bunner, whose books 
Bunner’s 


have occurred in its management, with- 
out good effect. Hearst spends money 
freely for talent. He will probably set 
the paper on its feet again, though that 


task. Puck declined 


Bunner, and even 


will be no easy 
after the passing of 
more so after the death of its founder, 
Joseph Keppler. Keppler started Puch 
in St. Louis. It was originally a Ger 
nian idea, but Keppler branched out into 
Keppler was a cartoonist and 
caricaturist of foree. In St. 
had not much play for his talent. 
he traded a double-page cartoon for a 
The cartoon was po- 


ienelish. 
Louis he 
Once 


pair of trousers. 
litical in subject, but in the picture ap- 
peared the front of the building and 
the firm name of the concern that fur- 
nished the trousers. Keppler took Puck 
to New York about 1876. 
His cartoons on poli- 


He came into 
his own at once. 
tics, done with splendid dash and dar- 
excellently handled, 

He became a more 


inv, in colors 

caught on at once. 
popular cartoonist than the famous Tom 
Nast of J//arper’s Weekly who drove 
power in New York. 
Keppler was a great force in the coun- 
enormous 


Tweed from 


paper secured an 
It was read particularly in 
The 
savagery of its pictures on politics was 
supported by the singularly suave and 
by Bunner. — Inci- 


try. The 
circulation. 


the barber shops of the nation. 


felicitous editorials 
dentally Keppler made ?uck a medium 
depicted the 
Ameri- 


for other artists who 


foibles, follies and frailties of 


can life. But, as someone said, three 
things happened to check the success of 
Puck. First came the safety razor, and 
that kept people from the barber shops. 
Then came the form of art now fasten- 
ed upon us in the funny pages and comic 
supplements of the daily newspapers. 
The picturings of ’uck were outdone. 
Every paper had its own caricaturist 
and cartoonist. And finally New York 
Life was established—a humorous and 
satirical weekly of a finer flavor, a more 
polished pictorial art. Judge was an- 
It still exists, but not much 
more Puck. 
and his partner Schwarzman meanwhile 
Keppler died and 
The younger man 
father’s 


other rival. 
vigorously than Keppler 
had made a fortune. 
his son took charge. 
was an artist but 

fertility of invention and vigor of exe 
cution. The paper declined as the comic 
supplement of the dailies assumed its 
Hlearst was a 


lacked his 


devastating domination. 
chief factor in the spreading of comic 
supplement art. He paid big salaries for 
the artists he employed. He took the 
best men from Puck. And now Hearst 
has bought Puck. The query is, as I 
have said, “What will he do with it?” 
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A Resurrected Astor 
A new Astor has turned up in New 
York—or at least an old Astor long for- 
Most people 


gotten is brought to mind. 
thought Henry Astor was dead. 
alive and living at the age of cighty-five 


He is 
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News—Uregent News- 


Saly Gi 


Urgent Because Many of the 
Special Lots Are Closed | 
Out from Day to Day | 


‘*Time is the measure or value,’ says the old adage. 
with unusual force to the opportunities that this sale presents. 
clearing away all summer merchandise, and although the assortments as a 
whole are very large, there are many small lots that are quickly disposed of. 


@ Thus, if you see an article advertised at a very low price (and all of the 
prices are much lower than usual in sales of this kind) take advantage of it quickly 





and avoid possible disappointment. 


@ Many of the best values are not advertised because we cannot find space for all; 
but vou will find them in all parts of the store with the sale prices plainly marked. 
The unadvertised items are an added incentive for you to be here as often as you can. 


AS VUE 


ENTIRE AND SEVENTH, 


Largest 


Merchandise’ at 
in Missouri or the West, 


| 
is 2 


York. He 


He is resurrected, so to speak, 


in West Copeck, New 
farmer. 
by the filing of a report of the trustees 
of some property held for him. Astor 
is the son of William B. Astor. He 
married his father’s gardener’s daugh- 
ter and was disinherited, as generally 
supposed. But long before his marriage, 
when he was two years old in fact, a 
trust was created for him and he has 
lived on that trust ever The 
original deed was executed in 1834 and 
re-executed and 1869, 
Though cut off Astor 
clan, though never figuring at all in the 
social chronicles of that leading family, 
he has had an income of vast extent from 
some of the most profitable property in 
the very heart of Manhattan island. His 
brothers died but added 
Apparently so 
he had no 


since. 


conlirmed = in 
from the great 


father and 
nothing to his wealth. 
far as they were concerned 
existence. In his capacity of farmer 
he was probably a more useful citizen 
than any of his rich relatives, but like 
them all, he simply sat down and let 
the growth of New York city increase 
his land values for him. Some of his 


land lies between Broadway, Eighth 
avenue, Forty-fifth and  Forty-sixth 
streets. You can imagine what = such 


land was worth ecighty-three years ago. 
Some of it was a farm known as 
Cousine’s. It is now in the heart of 


BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SENTH 


Distributors of | We 


Give Ei: 
Books for 82 : 
Few Restricted 





Retail | 


Juicy for Tlenry all 
No wonder the dis- 


He had 


eardener’s 


the Tenderloin. 

those vears, what? 
inherited Astor did not worry. 
fortune and the 
Millions and millions of peo- 
for cighty- 


a princely 
daughter. 
ple have worked for him 
five vears. He did nothing but rake in 
the rising rents. There is no record of 
anything interesting in his career except 
his marriage and that occurred when he 
was forty-live years old. | Old inhab- 
itants Astor, 
who owns such a large slice of it, was 
York. All that is known 
white 


cannot recall when this 
last in New 
of him is that he wears a long 
beard. The newspapers, however, will 
soon drag him out of his obscurity. That 
is well. The more the Astor fortune is 
played up in the press, the better. It 
will set people to thinking about tlic 
injustice involved in the control of such 
fortunes by one man or family. leven 
the dullest must 
wealth does not belong to anybody, but 
does belong to everybody, for whom it 
should be taken by taxation. The Astors 
are the best American argument for the 
They never sell any land. 


soon see that such 


single tax. 


They are our most conspicuous land- 


lords. 
ote 
. 
Tax Uneultivated Land 
Senator Lewis of Illinois has intro- 


duced an amendment to the war tax 


from the | 


g Sale 


Stamps and 
c2.500 im Merchandise 
Articles EXxeepted. 


And it applies 
We are | 


sale 


‘ 
Redeem Full 








Iill providing for a federal tax upon 
uncultivated land. The tax will increase 
the production of food, fuel and min- 
It will also increase the nation’s 
revenue. The land tax would relieve 
production of its present burdens. It is 
in the interest of general business. It 
will force vacant lots in cities into use. 
The full foree of the single taxers of 
this country should be brought to bear 


crals. 


upon senators and congressmen asking 
their support of the Lewis senate bill 
or the Crosser house bill to the same 
effect. The bill will not hurt the farm- 
ers. It will only affect the land specu- 
lators who farm the farmers. Such a 
law will automatically produce in two 


years better results with less trouble 
than any bill for food control. 

J 

- 
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Sir Edward Carson takes a back seat 
This is a Lloyd- 
Georgian prologue to the Irish home 
rule conference which begins next week. 
Ulster is willing to 
make some concession toward a solution 
of the Trish difficulty, for Carson would 
hardly be put out without his consent, 
especially when Montagu is made secfe- 
tary for India. Montagu was involved 
with Lloyd-George in the Marconi and 


in British politics. 


It indicates that 


silver scandals and Carson was Lloyd 
George’s attorney in those matters. Pos 
sibly we may see in the Irish conference 
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Ulster and the Redmondites united 
against Sinn Fein, William O’Brien and 
Tim Healy. Sir Horace Plunkett thinks 
the conference will not break up in a 
row but will upon a home rule 
plan. ‘This puts a_ better 
face on the situation than it wore when 
I wrote the paragraph above about the 
P. O’Con- 
nor on his visit to this country to get 


agree 


later news 


depressing experiences of T. 


support for the constitutionalist party. 
Give Us Ships! 

Neither General Goethals nor Mr. 

Denman of the shipping board is in- 


We want ships, both iron 
and steel. These two the 
way of our getting them. If Goethals 
and Denman cannot agree to get along 


dispensable. 


men are in 


together, President Wilson should get 
along without them. 


eeeeee 
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The Stranger Within Our Gates 
By a St. Louisan 


Vacation time is here and 
rushing away in large numbers to other 
lands and other climates just as other 
folks are coming here on every train— 
demonstrating that something, anything, 
different the 
human nature invariably demands when 


we are 


from accustomed is what 


seeking pleasure. Since change then is 
the first consideration, all we need to do 
St. 
point is to extend the hospitality 


to make Louis a popular vacation 
for 
which we are noted. For notwithstand- 
ing G. Prather Knapp’s insinuation that 
this reputation for hospitality is strong- 
est among ourselves (vide ‘Selling St. 
Louis” in your Decoration Day number) 
no one will deny that those attending 
conventions here must, if they have any 
regard for truth and fairness, have ren- 
dered good reports on their entertain- 
ment. The evidence of this is to be had 
in the increasing number of people who 
come to St. visit friends 
or relatives but merely to become ac- 
quainted with the city. 
even better care at our hands than those 
who come in large bodies, yet they are 
for the most part—no matter how many 
days they have spent with us—allowed 
to leave us “strangers still.” 


Louis not to 


These deserve 


They are 
to be seen every day walking aimlessly 
They 
Want to see the city but they don’t know 
Just what to see or how to go about it. 
The very wealthy can afford to hire taxis 
of course and usually they have letters 
of introduction, so with them we need 
not be greatly concerned. 


on any of the down town streets. 


But the mere- 
What we ought to 
have, what we need, is a central bureau 
Of general information. Not a desk in 
an out of the way Union 
St commodious, 
quarters, 


ly prosperous man! 


corner of 
ation, but 
attractive 


comfortable, 
where the visitor 
may go—nay, where he wi/l go—where 
he may have his mail sent, where he 
will feel so at home that he will not 
hesitate to require any service that 
4 gentleman may ask of a friend. This 
would be better advertising and help the 
ety more than anything the chamber of 
commerce is now doing. It would ad- 
vance the city more than 
Conventions 


any number of 


and therefore be a corre- 
Spondingly ereater community asset than 
the Proposed convention hall. Some of 
the lake cities maintain the nucleus of 


such ; se 
uch a bureau and the department stores 





of some of the northern cities have a 


desk for the dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding their respective cities. 
Last week a man came to my office, 
a New Yorker who has latterly lived in 
Minnesota. Ile wanted to see the city. 
My office is in a building on Ninth and 
Olive and he wanted to know where was 
the heart of the down district ! 
Where the principal department 
store? Where was the Planters’ and the 
Jefferson and Busch’s brewery and Eads 


town 
was 


bridge and the art museum and Shaw’s 
garden, the best restaurant and a good 
place of amusement? And how should 
he get there? T wanted to say “Take a 
taxi and trust to the driver,” but taxi 
drivers are not all trustworthy and taxi 
charges eat large holes into Red Cross 
and liberty bond funds. Having lived 
here many years, of course I can go to 
any of the better known places without 
giving the subject much thought: but to 
offhand is a diiferent 
I don’t know what I should have 
done if T had not recalled a vest pocket 
folder that I- had the pre- 
ceding day when cleaning out my desk, 
“Where to Go and How to Get There,” 
issued by the United Railways—a cor- 


send a 
matter. 


stranger 


unearthed 


poration not always popular with all of 
us, especially unpopular with me when 
I wait long hours for a University car 
while an endless procession of Delmars 
and Marylands and Delmars and DeBali- 
vieres and again Delmars pass. But at 
that the United 
Railways as my best friend. There be- 
fore me in systematic and simple fash- 


moment [I reearded 


ion was arrayed all the information my 
visitor was asking, and more: the prin- 
the banking 
section, the down town public buildings, 
the notable universities, 
schools, churches, hospitals, parks, base- 
hall parks, 


locations, 


cipal department stores, 


structures, 


their 
would 
which 
these cars were to be had, the leneth of 


with 
that 


streets on 


outing 
the 
there, 


resorts, 
street cars 


take one the 
time required for the journey and_ the 
Also there 
the whole clearly 


cost! was a map spreading 
Va- 
including 
for people who have less than an 
to stay in the city. Naturally all 
started from Union Station. 


before the eye. 


rious tours were suggested, 
some 
hour 


The down 


town one is comprehensive of all the 
points of interest to a stranger, from 
ighteenth street to the river. 1 quote 
the west end tour: 

“Take Laclede enr to loop at end of 
the line. There one finds the vrand 
Lindell entrance to Forest Park, the 
Blair monument, the Buckingham and 
St. Regis apartments at the head 
of Lindell boulevard, said to be the 
longest street of handsome residences 
in the world. To the east’ the new 
cathedral is clearly visible. Walk north 
over Kingshighway, stroll west 


through Portland and Westmoreland 
places—typical of the palatial resi- 
dence districts of the city—and then 
north again on Ningshighway to 
Washington, past the finest group of 
chureh edifices in the west. There 
take Olive-University ear west to 
Washington University. After a stroll 
about the campus and through the 
quadrangle, take Olive-University ear 
back to DeBaliviere avenue, a_ short 
distance from the Jefferson memorial, 
Walk through the park to the Art 
Museum and then to the zo00, which is 
nan short walk to the Market street line, 
Which takes you directly back to the 
Union Station. You will have gained 
a definite idea of the places, the = in- 
stitutions, the architecture and the 
boulevards which have made St. Louis 
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famous, The trip can be made in from 


three to three and a half hours. Time 
on ears one hour and four minutes. 
Carfare twenty cents. 

“One may shorten this trip an hour 
by taking Market car west to Zoo in 
Korest park, walk over to Art Mu- 


seum then cross the park north to the 
Jefferson memorial and take Olive-Uni- 


versity car to Kingshighway. Then 
walk south, past Portland and West- 


moreland places, to Lindell avenue, the 
vrand entrance to Forest park, where 
direct to 


n Laclede car may be taken 
Union Station, Carfare, fifteen cents.” 
Evidently this folder was compiled 


before the park busses were in operation, 
and personally I think IT could improve 
on that park itinerary. However, deep- 
ly grateful to the U. R., I handed that 
folder to my caller with a sense of 
having ably discharged my civic duty. 
If we are fortunate enough to have 
more of the delightful weather of the 
first half of July and you'll take that 
trip yourself you'll be convinced that 
seeing St. Louis via the U. R. will be as 
pleasant and enjoyable as anything you 
may find on your vacation. I’m con- 
vinced that the U. R. makes a week-end 
vacation possible for every St. Louisan. 
There are beautiful parks throughout 
the city; there is Creve Coeur lake and 
the Meramec river and across the Mis- 
souri is St. Charles, all to be reached 
without resort to the expensive taxi. 


If the service bureau above suggested 
were at hand to give this and similar 
information to the visitor, his sojourn 
here would be lengthened and he’d re- 
turn at his first opportunity. And when 
necessity or desire required a change 
of residence, St. would be the 
first place to which his mind would turn. 


Louis 
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Pagliacci 


By Victor Lichtenstein 


(Continued from page 471) 
old purpose. He does not employ it for 
the purpose of proclaiming that the 
tears and passions of the actors are but 
simulated and false. No, he wishes to 
let us know that his play is drawn from 
life, as it is, that it is true. It welled 
up within him when memories of the 
past sang in his heart and was written 
down to show us that actors are human 
beings like unto ourselves. This pro- 
logue has been a veritable godsend to 
the the last twenty-five 
years sure winner if only 


baritones of 
for it is a 
decently sung. 

At last Tonio calls fellow 
mountebanks to begin their play. We 
are in the midst of a rural celebration 
of the feast of the Assumption on the 
outskirts of a village in Calabria. A 
perambulant theater has been set up and 
the strolling players are arriving, ac- 
crowd of villagers who 


upon his 


companied 1,5 
shout greetings. ’’edda arrives in a cart 
drawn by a donkey. led by Beppe. Canto, 
in character, invites the crowd to come 
to the o'clock. There 
they shall be regaled with a sight of 
the domestic Pagliaccio. 
Tonio wants to help Nedda out of the 
cart, but Canio interferes and lifts her 
the 
deformed 


show at seven 


troubles of 


whereupon crowd 


the 


down himself, 


Tonto 


make fun of 


Canio and Beppe go to the tavern for 
liquid refreshment, but Tonio remains 
behind on the plea that he must curry 


AGH 


The 


Tonio wants to make love 


the donkey. villagers playfully 
suggest that 


to Nedda. 
in jest, 


Canio, half in earnest, half 
points out the 
tween real life and the stage, and says 
would be a different 
the story were Nedda actually to deceive 
him, 


difference be- 


there ending to 


Now come the bagpipes and then a 
bell in the steeple is heard ringing for 
Bells and pipes are echoed by 
Nedda, left alone, 
is somewhat troubled by Canio’s voice 


vespers, 
a chorus of singers. 
and the fierceness of his looks. Does he 
suspect? No. How beautiful the sun 
is. Here her hopes and find 
expression in a charming waltz tune, the 
“Ballatella,’ with twitter of birds and 
rustle of leaves for accompaniment. Her 
wishes take flight with the feathered 
songesters, but Tonio brings her back to 
arth. He pleads for a return of the 
love which he bears her; in desperation, 
She cuts him 
across the face with a whip and he goes 


desires 


he attempts to kiss her. 


away muttering vengeance. 


Then the real lover, Silvio the vil- 
lager, appears. She tells him of the 
scene with Tonto and warns him, but he 
laughs. After vows of love, which are 
overheard by them 
locked in each other’s arms, Canto ap- 
pears upon the scene led by the ugly 
Tonio. The husband appears in time 
to hear Nedda’s parting “to- 
night and forever I am yours,” but not 
in time to see the He rushes 
upon Nedda_ with dagger, but 
Keppe disarms him, and Canio realizing 
that the audience is beginning to as- 
semble the performance, staggers 
toward the theater singing the celebrated 
“Laugh, Pagliaccio, Though Thy Heart 
Lreak,” made familiar through Caruso’s 


Tonto, who sees 


words, 


lover. 
drawn 


for 


record to millions of music-lovers. 


The music between the acts is retro- 
spective. It is a on the 
pathos foretold in the prologue. Act 
second brings the comedy itself, which 
is to have a tragic ending. Among the 
audience assembled is Silvio, the lover, 


commentary 


who reminds Nedda of the assignation 
and receives her promise that she will 
he there. The with a 
lovely and graceful minuect and we see 


music begins 
enacted on the miniature stage the com- 
edy of Columbine and /larlequin and 
Taddco, the clown. While. Columbine 
and //arlequin are seated at the table, 
Tonio in the character of Taddeo enters 
in mock alarm to tell of the coming of 
Harlequin leaves, but re- 
the 
poured into her husband’s wine. 


the husband. 
drug to be 
\t the 
him, ‘to-night 
yours.” At this mo- 
the character of 
the very words 
which Nedda had called after Si/zvio and 
is for a moment startled out of his char- 
but he 
gins to play his part. 


minds Columbine of 


window she calls after 


and forever I am 


ment Cato enters in 


Payliaccio; he hears 


acter, collects himself and be- 


The dialogue continues with difficulty 
on the part of Canto who begins to put 
He 


loses control of himself more and more, 


a tragic inflection into his words, 


and finally says: ‘“Pagliaccio no more, 


but a man, a man secking vengeance. 


The name of your lover.” The audience, 


and St/lzio especially, betray anxiety. 
; r pas ae ’ 

Canto storms on: “The name, the 

name!” The mimic audience’ shout 
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School of Food Conservation 


Under Auspices of Women’s Central 
on food Conservation. 


| oo will be held daily in a special section pro- | 


explanation of the Hoover Pledge, on what it is and what 
it means to the women of Saint Louis. 
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vided on the Fifth Floor, from 10 to 12 o’clock, con- || 
tinuing through Friday, the 20th. 
pan ‘ ; ; : ; | 
he following lectures will be given during the | 
remainder of the week: | 
THURSDAY—Canning — Cold Pack Method, | 
by Mrs. Ellen Baxter. 
FRIDAY—Drying of Fruits and Vegetables, 
Preserving of Kggs and Meatless Soups, by Mrs. 
J. A. Bartlett. 
At the conclusion of each lecture there will be an 
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“bravo,” thinking only of the play. With 
a great effort Nedda forces herself to 


remain in character. The music, whose 


delightful dance measures have given 
way to sinister mutterings in keeping 


with Canio’s outbursts, changes to a 
gavotte and Columbine says she had no 
idea that her husband could be so trag- 
ical; it is only harmless Harlequin who 
has been her companion. “The name, 
the name!” shrieks Canio. Nedda finally 
throws her character to the winds and 
shrieks out a defiant “No!” attempting 
to escape from the stage. Silvio starts 
up with dagger drawn. 

rise in confusion and cry 
in the meantime Canio seizes Nedda and 
plunges the knife into her heart, saying: 
“With thy dying breath now thou wilt 
tell me!” and Nedda “Help, 
Silvio.” Silvio rushes forward 
receives Canio’s knife in 

The men throw themselves 
murderer, who for a 


The spectators 
‘ 


‘stop him” but 


calls: 

and 
heart. 
the 
moment 


his 
upon 
stands 


in a stupor, drops his knife, and speaks 
the words: “The comedy is ended.” 
Although “Pagliacci” 
twenty-five years ago, there is apparently 
no sign that its popularity is on the 
wane. The composer has happily caught 
the true spirit of the mood of the drama 
and never forgets that music must first 
and last be informed with beautiful ex- 
Its brevity is another 
one of the features which have signally 
furthered its enormous success. 


was produced 


pressive melody. 


St. Louisans will have an opportunity 
during the week of July 23rd of seeing 
and hearing this masterpiece staged and 
sung in the municipal open-air theater 
in Forest park. A company of reliable 
artists, an orchestra of seventy-five sym- 
phony men, an excellent ballet and chor- 
us, and the genial Guerrieri as conductor, 
give promise of artistic results. 


(In compiling the above article, I 
have drawn heavily on Krehbiel’s fas- 
einating Study of Pasliacci.—V. I...) 


Marts and Money 


for industrial 


further depre- 


New York quotations 
and mining stocks show 
ciation; in some cases it is both substan- 
tial and serious. It is the outcome, prin- 
cipally, of anxious conjectures on the 
part of holders in regard to the export 
embargo and the latest epistolary utter- 
ances of President Wilson. The latter 
proved especially conducive to harrow- 
The momentous 
phrase was the following: “Patriotism 
and profits ought never in the present 
circumstances he mentioned together.” 
With deeply corrugated brows, traders 
asked each other if those words should 
be taken to a dividendless 
period, or such rates of payment as will 
render abortive any further attempts to 
start another roaring bull market. In 
the effort to “get the President,” much 
thought was bestowed upon his definition 
“By a just price I mean 


ing cogitations. most 


foreshadow 


of a just price: 
a price which will sustain the industries 
of efficiency, 
who conduct 


concerned in a high state 
provide a living for those 
them, enable them to pay 
and make possible the expansions of 
their enterprises which will, from time 
to time, became necessary as the stupen- 
dous undertakings of this great war de- 
velop.” In my judgment there is noth- 
ing ominous in this phraseology. While 
it does not mention the word “divi- 
dends,” returns on invested capital are 
the words 


good wages, 


quite plainly conceded in 
“provide a living for those who conduct 
them.” In view of the tremendous cost 
of the war, it would be poor policy for 
the government to compel drastic re- 
ductions in payments on billions of dol- 
lars of capital invested in the stocks of 
industrial and mining corporations. A 
deliberate crippling of enterprise would 
be expressly designed to give aid and 


comfort to the enemy. 


The values of mining stocks gave way 
quickly when it was rumored that the 
government had tentatively fixed a price 
of 18 cents per pound for copper re- 
quired for its own purposes as well as 
for those of allied nations. Subsequently 
it was intimated that the price would be 
a little above 18 cents. If the producers 
are compelled to sell at less than 22 
cents, many a dividend rate will have 
to be reduced and many thousands of 
miners will have to suffer a cut in their 
wages. If present pay rolls are not re- 
duced, then the position of shareholders 
will necessarily be worse still. It is a 
most intricate problem which the Presi- 
dent presents to our consideration. There 
can be no question, however, as to the 
essential or ethical correctness of his 
standpoint. I hope, in fact I make no 
coubt, that the final solution will prove 
acceptable to all parties in interest. Get- 
ting together, and reasoning together, 
and understanding each other, is all that 
is necessary. 

The desire to sell industrial and min- 
ing certificates is promoted also by a 
renewed stiffening in charges for loans. 
The quotation for call funds went up to 
5'4%4 per cent, while the maximum for 
time funds was 434. It is stated that 
banks are rigidly discriminating against 
industrials and insisting on a materially 
increased proportion of railroad stocks 
in loan envelopes. The rise in money 
rates synchronized with hints that the 
government intends to float another big 


loan in the next two months. The im- 
port of this was enhanced by a fall below 
The 
stock exchange officials did not see fit 
to force a cancellation of the 
tions that brought about the depreciation, 
On a previous occasion, about a week 
after the issuing of the loan, they sternly 
disapproved of a sale at less than 100, 
but their action evoked caustic criticism 
from prominent financial authorities, 
They have doubtless realized by this 
time that the nation’s financial interests 
during the war will best be served by 
the establishment of a broad and ready 
market for its securities. Fictitious quo- 
tations create distrust. There is no rea- 
son for fearing that some individual or 
clique might start a bear raid on bonds 
issued in behalf of a cause that will re- 
sult in the shedding of the precious 
blood of perhaps hundreds of thousands 


par in the price of Liberty bonds. 


transac- 


of our soldiers. 

The prices of railroad stocks are strik- 
ingly firm, in the face of urgent liquida- 
tion in the industrial group. In the ma- 
jority of instances they are higher than 
they were a week ago. Particularly ac- 
tive and vigorous features are Canadian 
lacific, St. Paul, Missouri Pacitic, Read- 
ing, and Union Pacific. The stock first 
quoted at 165, the highest 
price so far in 1917. The minimun, set 
The con- 


named is 


on February 7, was 148%. 
pany’s earnings are highly satisfactory; 
they have increased substantially in re- 
cent months, and additional gains are 
contidently anticipated. It is taken for 
granted that the price of the stock will 
announcement of 
peace negotiations. Interest in this sub- 
ject has been deepened by the fashion- 
ableness of resignatory action in Berlin, 
the Russian offensive, the improvement 
in the values of European war bonds, 


rise extensively on 


and the strengthening of rates on Lon- 
don, Paris, Petrograd and Rome. Anglo- 
French 5s, which were down to 901% last 
February, are quoted at 94. American 
Foreign Government Securities 5s (a 
queer sort of name, by the way) have 
advanced from 9414 to 97, 

Railroad stocks are generally regarded 
as peace investments or speculations. It 
is held, likewise, that the main force of 
liquidation, foreign and domestic, has ex- 
hausted itself, and that a considerable 
short interest still remains to be cov- 
ered, particularly in the active issues. 
Additional modest enhancement can be 
noted also in the quotations for railroad 
bonds and notes. In a few representa 
tive cases, the gains since the culmina 
tion of the downward course vary from 
one to three points. Most of the latest 
monthly statements disclose more or less 
material increases in gross. The net re 
sults are disappointing, however, inas 
much as they indicate that operating ex 
penses continue to make heavy inroads 
upon revenues. 

The week’s New York bank statement 
proved a startling surprise, It showed 
excess reserves of only $36,144,940. This 
sets a new absolute minimum since the 
establishment of the new federal system. 
The previous week’s record had fixed 4 
new absolute maximum—$278,452,M. 
Radical changes such as these are reflec 
tive of the constant shifting of funds i 
connection with the financial operations 
of the government and loans to allied 
countries. It is probable that the latest 
turn in affairs will bring further hart 
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ening in interest rates. Financial circles 
professed keen interest in the advance to 
8034 cents per ounce in the market for 
silver. This quotation is the highest 
since 1892. A few months after the com- 
mencement of the war the metal declined 
to 4634 cents. It is declared that the 
persistent firmness is the consequence of 
increasing shipments to India and China, 
and also of larger buying for the federal 
treasury. Stock exchange speculators 
looked for a smart rise in the price of 
American Smelting & Refining common 
when silver got above 80 cents, but their 
expectations did not materialize. The 
quotation for the stock declined several 
points. It is 10334 at present, against 
11234 on June 2, and 12334 on November 
21, 1916. It remains true, though, that 
the American Smelting & R. Co.’s earn- 
ings will be importantly increased by the 
notable improvement in the value of the 
white metal. According to the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, forty-nine 
American mining and metallurgical cor- 
porations paid their stockholders $38,- 
365,000 during June, against $35,590,000 
for the like month in 1916. 


New York City reports that its issue 
of $47,500,000 of 4% per cent bonds, 
maturing annually from July 1, 1918, to 
July 1, 1867, was sold to the Morgan- 
National City Bank syndicate at 100.6507. 
The price is regarded as quite creditable 
in prevailing financial circumstances. 

The monthly report of the Department 
of Agriculture estimated the total wheat 
production at 678,000,000, against a final 
yield of 640,000,000 in 1916. The pros- 
pective corn yield is placed at 3,124,000, - 
000, as compared with 2,583,000,000 in 
1916. For oats, the respective figures 
are 1,453,000,000 and 1,252,000,000 bush- 
els. The wheat estimate is disappoint- 
ing, but there is ample cause for feeling 
happy over the indicated production of 
corn and oats. Owing to almost frantic 
speculation in corn, the Chicago and St. 
Louis exchanges have fixed the maxi- 
mum option price at $1.28 per bushel. 
There is lamentation in brokerage cir- 
cles over this event. There are fears 
that all speculation in futures may yet 
be stopped, not only in the grain, but 
also in the cotton markets. 


+ 
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Finance in St. Louis 

The quotations for United Railways 
securities made immediate and_ note- 
worthy response to the company’s pro- 
posed agreement with the municipal au- 
thorities. The 4 per cent bonds, which 
sold at 59 about two months ago, ad- 
vanced to 65.25, the highest since 1915, 
when the maximum 6714. The 
total par value of transfers exceeded 
the bonds were rated at 75 and above. 
$100,000. Time was when the bonds 
were rated at 75 and above. Hundreds 
of shares of the preferred stock were 
taken at prices ranging from 20 to 26.25. 


was 


The recent minimum was 15, Some 
large blocks of the common _ stock 
changed hands at 8 to 850. These 


figures represent a gain of more than 
100 per cent when compared with recent 
low records. 

St. Louis & Suburban general 5s did 
not fail to participate in striking man- 
ner in the general upturn. They ad- 
vanced to 75. This still is considerably 
below the high notches of 1916 and 1915. 
The quotations for industrial issues were 





steady to firm in most all cases. Na- 
tional Candy common continued its up- 
ward career, the high record being 34.75. 
Not long since, sales were made at 5.50 
to 6. Seventy-five Brown Shoe common 
brought 70; forty-five Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe, 130.50 to 131.50; one hundred and 
thirty Certain-teed Products common, 
46 to 48; ten Ely-Walker D. G. common, 
107; twenty-three International Shoe 
common, 98.75, and $2,000 St. Louis 
Brewing 6s, 71. The latter figure de- 
notes an advance of three points. 

In the banking department, the most 
active feature was Bank of Commerce, 
of which eighty shares were disposed 
of at 112.50 to 114. About two years 
ago, the stock could be bought at 93.50. 
Ten Boatmen’s Bank were sold at 110, 
the previous price. Other stocks of this 
class were firm at prices denoting no 
changes of real interest. 


~ 


Latest Quotations 


Bid. Asked. 
Boatmen's Bank ............. 108% 109 
Mechanics-Am. National .......... 250 
Nat. Bank of ‘Commerce. 115 110 
United Railways com 6 7 
CSRS: ot: i ee ee ee 24% 2434 
ao. 48: ...:... alee ht ds 2 62% 62% 
st. i. & Sub. ist 6&s........ i a 
Union Danot GS... ::2-<.s3:.2- 100 100% 
E. St. L. & Sub. com........ ee 11 
A | 44 
Laclede Gas 5s............ i a 
Certain-teed com. ............ | eee 
K. C. Home T. 5s ($500) 92% 
S. L. Cotton Compress.... 39 o 
Ely & Walker com.......... 107 109 
ao ist pfai......:... 3 105 shag 
do. 2d pfd.... ee Eres 85 
Int. Shoe com Sores 98 100 
do. pfd. ecercsos 110% : 
Hyd. p. Brick pfd Poe 15% 
Acme Cement ....... 45 50 
Granite-Bimetalli¢ —.......... 67% 70 
Mo. P. Cement...... : 81 811% 
Hamilton-Brown : 184% inxs: 
St. L. Brew. Assn. 6s 72 75 
National Candy com... 3 34% 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 107% 110 
Wagner Electric 190 
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Answers to Inquiries 

PuRCHASER, Burlington, Kan.—Subma- 
rine Boat is a speculation—not an in- 
vestment. There are 764,810 shares out- 
standing; they have no par value. Com- 
pany paid $6 in 1916; present rate is 75 
cents per quarter. Officials feel certain 
that finances are unusually gratifying. 
What they may be after things have 
quieted down in Europe is hard to 
say. In the meanwhile the government’s 
price-fixing, regulation and _ taxation 
programs have to be reckoned with. The 
stock’s current price of 30% shows a 
decline of $27 from the top mark set in 
1915. Additional purchases would not 
be advisable unless you can afford to run 
the risks obviously involved in such ac- 
tion. 

INtERESTED, St. Louis.—Merritt Oil, 
quoted on the New York curb and repre- 
senting a Central Wyoming property, is 
considered a promising gamble. Com- 
pany controls over 3,000 acres. Stock 
is largely owned by the Midwest Refin- 
ing and Ohio Oil Companies. A new 
well of some importance has lately been 
brought in. It is expected to prove more 
profitable than that drilled last autumn. 
The current price of 31 does not seem 
fantastic, in view of improved dividend 
prospects. It has not fluctuated exten- 
sively in recent months. 

D. W. U., Houston, Tex.—There are 
no strong inducements for buying Kan- 
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sas City Southern common. It is a 
slow speculation most of the time. The 
ruling quotation of 22'4 indicates a gain 
of about four points over the low notch 
of last May. In case of an upward 
movement of real interest in the general 
railroad list, the stock could fairly be 
expected to rise to 31 or 32. Last year’s 
top was 321%. The maximum of eight 
or nine years ago was 50%. The 4 per 
cent on the preferred may be regarded 
as safe for an indefinite period. About 
3 per cent is earned on the common. 

B. O’D., Carterville, Mo.—United 
States Rubber common is not a tempting 
speculation at this time. The quotation 
of 61 already discounts talk of a re- 
sumption of payments. If 4 per cent 
were to be paid, buyers at 61 would get 
a net yield of 6% per cent. There are 
foreign government bonds available at 
prices denoting net returns of 6% to 
8% per cent. 

READER, Douglas, Wyo.—The 7 per 
cent dividend on Federal Mining & 
Smelting preferred is not a sure thing. 
It is earned at present, owing to pros- 
perous conditions in the mining industry. 
In 1914 the company paid 5 per cent; 
in 1915, 4 per cent; in 1916, 4% per 
cent. The price of 46 reflects skepticism 
as to the 7 per cent rate’s stability. In 
ordinary times the stock has a poor 
market as a rule. The company is con- 
trolled by the Guggenheim people. 

Hoiper, New Haven, Conn.—The 5 
per cent bonds of the International 
Agricultural Corporation do not seem an 
especially desirable investment. But it 
is not improbable that the quotation 
might return to the maximum of 1916, 
that is, to 814%. The company owns a 
large amount of Mercantile Marine 
shares and is interested in prosphate 
fields in Florida and Tennessee, as also 
in highly valuable potash properties in 
Germany. It will be best for you to 
cling to your investment, and to increase 
it in case of a decline to about 67. The 
prevailing value is 724%. The company 
will be substantially advantaged by resto- 
ration of normal conditions. 

INQUIRER, Chester, Il1l—The market 
value of American Beet Sugar common 
would not be disastrously affected by 
peace negotiations. A decline of ten 
points would undoubtedly be witnessed, 


though. The existing price is 90%, or 
$18 under last year’s high record. The 
regular 8 per cent dividend is fully 


earned and not in jeopardy at this time. 
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The Lady of the House—Mary, it 
seems to me that the crankiest mistress 
gets the best cooks. 

The Genius of the Kitchen—Ah, gwan 
now, mum, with your flattery !—Puck. 

th oh oy 

Old Lady—Conductor, why did the 
train stop before we came to the sta- 
tion? 

Conductor—Ran over a pig, ma’am. 

Old Lady—What! Was it on the 
track? 

Conductor—No—oh, no; we chased it 
up the embankment.—Puck. 

* J ?. 
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Hewitt—When I was in Kentucky I 
was arrested for violation of the liquor 
law. 

Jewett—How was that? 

Hewitt—I declined to take a drink.— 
Puck. 








Irom the Trenches on 
the Western Front, 


A Soldier of 
France to 


His Mother 


Translated with an introduction by 


Theodore Stanton, M. A. 





Under the title “Lettres 
d'un Soldat” this remark- 
able little volume has had a 
wide sale in France, where 
it is regarded as one of the 
most vital. human documents 
produced by the war. 


The “Letters” are writ- 
ten from the trenches by 
a young French artist 
suddenly called from an in- 
tellectual and artistic atmos- 
phere to take his place in 
the ranks with the poilus as 


a common soldier. Price 
$1.00. 
A. C. McCLURG @& CO. Publishers 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL BOOKSTORES 


Some New Books 


Game"’—a comedy in 
Anne Crawford Flex- 
W. Huebsch. 








“The Marriage 
three acts, by 
ner, New York. B. 
Price $1 net. 

This is a very delightful little comedy. 
The characters include three married 
couples, typical of a certain New York 
social class, a bachelor, and an inconnuc 
woman of the world. The action takes 
place within twenty-four hours on the 
bachelor’s yacht. Properly staged, the 
play offers good opportunities for effec- 
tive settings. The gist of the play may 
be extracted from the inconnue’s re- 
mark to the married ladies: “You hold 
‘no trump’ hands, and you just make it 
‘spades’!”” And her further statement, 
in the same connection: “Look how a 
man slaves over his business. He doesn’t 
hope to succeed unless he puts his whole 
heart into it. * * And why don’t 
you, if you fail, feel the same humili- 
ation that a man does at bankruptcy?” 
The play is protected by copyright law. 


P. W. 





fe ofe of 
“Social Rule’—a study of the Will 
to Power, by Elsie Clews Parsons, 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 185. Price 

$1 net. 

This is another one of the author’s ex- 
cellent studies, from which so much of 
modern conditions is seen to be a sur- 
vival of conditions and customs recog- 
nized in primitive societies. It is espe- 
cially valuable at this time when it is so 
fashionable to declaim against autocracy, 
to discover how much of its spirit exists 
at home in the gratification of the feel- 
ing of superiority and the willingness 
to degrade, in the relationships of pa- 
rents towards children, of men towards 
women, of both men and women toward 
servants, of employers towards wage- 
towards so-called 


earners, of nations 
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For the Blue-Jackets 
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A BEVERAGE 





Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 
Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on this 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 
vessels, 


Ashore or afloat, you will find in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


NOLLNW3S 


A>vim) 81 weg 
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Just the thing to take along for sail 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 
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a Bevo—the J yeee-'round 
Tes an soft drink 
EIN ¥ Bevo is sold in b 
Y) maf fn \ / s sold in ottles only and is bottled 
t exclusively by 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH —ST. LOUIS 
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BASEBALL—-SPORTSMAN’S PARK 
Browns vs. Washington, July 20, 21, 22 


ea! GAME STARTS AT 3:30 
Tickets on sale at Johnson-Enderle-Paule ‘ ; i 
0 y Drug Co., Gr: y g 
Olive St. and Grand-Leades wane Sue. ond 








PROGRAM FOREST PARK: HIGHLANDS 


WEEK OF JULY 15th: 


a BP ag Cnaren of Confucius,” 
; , ove Offering of Songs and 
taeae Orren & Lillian Drew, Dances, with Miss Dong _ he 
agp d te. Episode. Gue and Mr, Harry Haw, in . 
= of Sete Ogaead, a Catmeee Conception of 
F i le Slassic, merican Songs ¢ 
2 Helen Leach Wallin ‘Trio, ane = 
Original Iron Jaw Wire Sensation. (Direction of Wm. IT 


i Giuran & Newell, 
resent A Chinese Circus.” 


Osterfeld.) 











Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «« Century Buildings 
The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones; Main 1785, Central 377-R 











¢ 
“backward” peoples. And the role of a 


democratic people,—the control over 
condition rather than over persons, 


consciousness 


P. W. 


commences to rise into 
through this valuahle study. 


ofe ofe of 
“Hiow to Live on Three Meals a Day,” 
by R. L. Alsaker, M. D., New York: 

Frank KE. Morrison, $1.00. 

Healthy men and women are a na- 
tion’s most valuable asset. Health is 
natural but only those will retain it 
who are deserving of it. Right eating 
is almost enough in itself to insure 
health. Eating is part necessity and 
part habit, and the latter part should 
be eliminated. Many inexpensive foods 
are more nutritious than expensive ones 
and should be substituted for them. 
Prepare food properly. Avoid complex 
combinations. The conservation of food 
is an individual and family problem. 
This in brief is Dr. Alsaker’s doctrine, 
expressed positively, crisply and forti- 
fied with a hundred menus more or less. 
The book is a condensation of the more 
salient facts of his “Eating for Health 
and Efficiency” reviewed in the MirRoR 
a few months ago. M. 


*, 2% 4°, 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
ReEEDY’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St, Louis, Mo, 

SaBerR AND Sone by William Thorriton Whit- 


sett. Whitsett, N. C.: Whitsett Institute; 


1.25, 


A 


A hook of poems. 


Tue Livinc Present by Gertrude Atherton. 
New York: Stokes; $1.50. 

An exposition of what the women of France 
have done for that nation; an inspiring account 
touching on all phases of women’s work in 
war time. Special attention is given to the 
problems now confronting American women, 


SumMerR by Edith Wharton. New York: 
Appleton’s; $1.50, 

A young girl’s romance and the bitter dis- 
illusionment which followed brief happiness, 
told in Mrs. Wharton’s cleverest manner. 


SCIENCE AND LEARNING IN France. Published 
by the Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities. 

The record of French scholarships during 
the past century, published to make known to 
the American public the contributions of France 
in all the fields of scientific knowledge and to 
show her status in the world’s progress. Com- 
piled by men of the highest standing in educa- 
tional circles; edited by John Hl. Wigmore of 
the Northwestern University. Illustrated, Boxed. 


How to Live on Turee Meats a Day by R. 
L, Alsaker, M. D. New York: F. FE. Morri- 
son; $1.00. 


Food facts showing how to reduce the 
grocer’s bill and increase the pleasure and 
profit of eating. Contains scores of balanced 
menus, 


Nature Cure by H. Lindlahr, M. 1D. Chi- 
cago: Nature Cure Publ. Co. 

Philosophy and practice based on the unity 
of disease and cure. Seventh edition, 


THe Oppressep EnGtisu by Ian Hay. Bos- 
ton: Houghton-Mifflin; $0.50. 


A Scott on the Irish question; a bit of 
truth, a bit of satire and a bit of fun. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PropLes by George 
Louis Beer. New York: MacMillan; $1.50, 


A consideration of the future relations and 
joint international obligations of the English- 
speaking peoples of North America, Great 
Britain, Africa and Australasia; with the con- 
clusion by the author that a co-operative  al- 
liance is demanded for their own security 
and to maintain liberty and freedom for the 
rest of the world. 

?. ? ?. 
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When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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ROYAL GORGE, CCLORADO 


‘Gollevestero 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 


Up in Colorado's cool, 
tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
atele RMN) ote) acme Wote Molt Enoloreye 
life to gratify every taste. 


The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
playground of America is 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 


AY cenicfimited 


A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, Colo- 


rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
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wood Springs and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steel equipment, luxuri- 
PAVIMEE Telefe) sstestore -Wateyetemareb totter 
car service of especial excel- 
































lence —every attention and 


courtesy. 
For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 


write 
Cc. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 


ONISKIRE SET 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 


















Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 


